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LAKE CHALA,. 


I. Fl NCH-SH \ 3] | BWANA ). 
| Ni lvent er itions Kast 
\ h of know iT ing the char 
Act customs OF primitive people, as Ul leader 
of Vi caravan. cir istances afforded to me 
mia i and auspicious opportunities to probe 
l) th the surtace of the mu misunderstoor 
Dhett s, and win from om n espousal of their inal- 
ienable rights and herent liberties and proclaim 
a st their distrainors. Without fanaticism, from 
personal observation, | feel warranted in the declara- 
tion that they : not “nearly so black as painted,” 

and feel a sense of honor in having succeeded in 


spiring im them an amount of contidence which has 
resulted in the firm establishment of a mutual friend- 
ship. 

Caravans going from the coast into the interior of 
Kast Africa, are in the habit of halting at ‘Taveta to 
string their beads, which are carried as posha, o1 
ration barter for the porters. Here abounds the 
Raphia palm, trom which is obtained m'whali fibre, 
which is used for that and other purposes when 
stranded into threads, and has great streneth. 

Whilst my caravan was en amped and occupied, I 
sought the opportunity of starting on a little tour of 
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THE ARENA. 
investigation through the adjacent country, accompanied by 
fifty selected porters, who could be spared from the camp, 
objec tively to visit the crater Lake Chala, ten miles north ol 
Taveta, on the northeastern side of Kilimanjaro, 324° South 
Latitude, 37° 40° East Longitude, over four thousand feet 
above the sea level. I went fully equipped, it hecessary, to 
camp a few days in order to have suflicient time to attempt a 
descent to Lake Chala and arrange for its future circum- 
navigation. The craters crest rises above the surface of the 
lake eight hundred feet at its hivhest point, and at its lowest 
two hundred and fifty feet. The lake, roughly estimated, is 
two and one-half miles across at its widest point, and from 
six and a half to eight niles in circumterence. It is envi- 
roned by massive blocks of perpendicular, rough rocks, which 
extend like a subterranean wall far beneath the level of the 
water. _Interminable vines and thickly grown forest trees 
present a forbidding appearance on all sides. 

The late missionary New was the first white person to give 
an account of this lake and of his difficult descent to the 
waters cdge in S871. Tlowever, the explorer Thompson 
writes of this lake with reference to its inaccessibility: * 1 
went all around it: and although I am not deficient in enter- 
prise or nerve, I saw no place that I dared descend, not even if 
I could have swung from creeper to creeper, like a monkey.” 

I, too, eontess when I stood on the crest of the rim of this 
crater, looking down upon the crystal water which was 
cupped therein, | was well impressed with the impossibility 
of descending to the water's edge unless I could devise a 
substitute for flying. Nevertheless, having with me as cuest 
the manager of the English station of Taveta, who had 
descended to the lake edee, I determined to make the vent- 
ure. There was a weird attractiveness overhanging this 
place that overawed even the natives. All accounts I could 
glean about it were so vague that I wanted to taste of the 
forbidden fruit myself. With an advance guard of two men, 
I found myself attempting to penetrate through a girdle of 


primeval forest trees, tossed, as it were, by some volcanic 


action against the rock base and seemingly as impenetrable 
as any stockade. With bill-hooks and knives they cleared a 
slight opening through which I managed to squeeze, to find 
myself standing on a boulder, which was balanced upon 


another boulder, and every moments tarriance seemed to 
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uncertain surfaces which presel la footine, it recui \y 
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The marvellous ingenuity with which these porters manceu- 
vred their metal loads, and the stoical way, when they would 
slip and their burden fall upon their shoulders, and cruelly 
dig out chunks of flesh, the blood trickling from their wounds, 
they would strugele to their feet and go on without complaint, 
the leaders singing a wild, weird strain tull of rhythm, just as 


we find men who are moving heavy loads always instin tively 
do in order to ke p tline with each others movements. 
Finally the two copper sections of the pontoon were in the 
water. They were immediately examined to see if there had 
been any puncture m ule tl rough the thin metal sides in their 
difhicult) transit. These two con “shiny dt sections had orig- 
nally belonged to Count Teleka, the Russian explorer, and 
abandoned by him as impossible impedimenta during his ex- 
pedition, and were contributed for my use by courtesy of an 
Knelish official. They were searcely large enough, when 
lashed Lou th l and covered with a m whali door, while h had 
been converted Lhnto a Jl itlorma, to li lil lyst lt and men, and 


} 


the on-looker a most unsate maritime structure. 


presented te 
The moment came to embark, and I demanded, * Where are 
the men who are to accompany me?” Not one would respond, 
Presently they murmured among themselves, «No, no: we 
will not go on Devil's water. Just see the crocodiles, and hear 
the monkeys, and look at the breath of the devil. Inshalla 
(God willing) we will remain with our feet under us on 
shore,” as they pointed to the water which was in some con- 


siderable commotion, revealing here and thet 


its amphibious 
denizens. 


After goine through the usual process of calling them 


L 


goats, and cowards, and junele-men, my interpreter, Josete, 
who was somewhat of a dare-devil, and ready for an advent- 
ure, stepped forward, saluted me, and said quite gallantly, 


* Bébé Bwana, at your service. So my cuest, Josefe, and 
myself, with our guns and photographic instruments, em- 


] 


barked upon the bobbing pontoon with two long improvised 


paddles. We pushed caretully out trom the shore, amid the 
shouts of the bewildered porters, who eagerly watched the 
performance, fully persuaded in their own minds that it must 
end disastrously, having taken the precaution to attach a 


hawser several hundred feet in leneth to the uncouth eraft 
in case of aceident. The crocodiles we very. curious, not 


knowing what to make of the invasion of their haunt, and 
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came in close proximity to our underpinnings, as with one ; 
paddle | manwuyred to guide the craft and Josete awkwardly 
propelled with the other, whilst my guest kept a sharp look- 
out for the obtrusive aquatic creatures. After moving the 


leneth ot the hawser, we found the craft was manageable. and 

























to the horror of the men grouped on the rocks. 





Lhe crat 





being ducks, 


Mr. Bates, Phalac mw Af mand Phalacrocorar Carb 


a sper les OF Cormorant but edible. Phey wea and screamed 
and whirred about, making a great Commotion, and, upon ou 
approa h. would dive Into the water, when th crocodiles 


would immediately give them chase, which was obvious on 


] ] ’ ’ } 
account of the extreme Linpidness of the lake. I was « nabled 
| 
’ ; . 
to bring back several specimens, shot from my craft on the 
lake, as well as a specimen of monkey which has as yet not 


been mamed., 

Grazing up at the steep « liffs on all sides, the vines hang- 
ing in theatrical festoons, and the weird, weird beauty of the 
various foliage contrasting with the grand trunks of whited 
trees, the strange murmur of the waters, the remarkable out- 
break of waves crested with foam, the small circle of sky, as 
] looked Up, al l the mad tumble of rocks, all contributed to 
make it seem as though [| was in some phantom land. 

Everything was most eldrich and immense. At the firing 
of a gun the reverberations came back like a thunder-clap 
sharp, crashing. [ should not have been surprised to have 
seen the whole lake covered with some uncanny creatures, or 
to have seen the apparition Of some mammoth forest king 
issue forth and assert himself as monarch of all we surveyed. 
and crush us out of existence as invaders. The hours spent 
upon this lake at different times held me in a thraldom of 
wonder. ‘There was little said, very much thought. and 
Imagination thrilled my brain with the ineffable pleasure 
which I had craved and sought for years. of beine the first to 
visit a place undefiled by the presence of man before. 

The thing which surprised me most was the fact that when 
I plunged my paddle two or three feet under the water at 
various points. the suction was so great it would be drawn 
away from me.and only with difficulty could T recover it and 


resume control: and at othe. pots It Wo l«] ly drawn beneath 
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the float, and again IT would have to tug lustily to pull it 


back. \t the same time the entir iKe Was Ll as 


was bubbling almost like a hot spring, and yet there was no 


rift in the rim of the crest through which currents of wind 
could sweep down and cause this commotion. After ti O 
to make a SOUCY With a piudiimet and line of two hundred 


and tifty feet. without success, | determined that it was the 
reservoir tor the meltings of the snow from Wilimanjaro, and 
that these under-currents and counter-currents were due to 
subterranean in-takes and outlets, and that this body of Witel 
fed the streams of the plains, and was a watershed subsidiary 
to Kiboand Ki-Mawenzi. (nother remarkable thine. although 
the dashing of the water at different times must have reached 
a greater height than its level when I was afloat thereon, as 
shown by the moisture upon the boundary rocks: they were 
unstained by decayed vegetation and uncolored by mineral 


deposit. It was perfectly clear and clean, as evidenced by 
the specimens of ror k I took the pains to bring home for 
analysis. The water to the taste was not disagreeable, but 
was soft and sweet, a trifle warm, 72°, whereas the atmos- 
pheric temperature was 74°. As we cast about the margin 
of this lake, with its seductive little insets making unrevealed 
bays, until one was fairly upon the turn of the margin, it was 
so exquisite and beautiful! and as far as the water scene and 
the surrounding torest of vegetation, | could scarcely believe 
it possible such beauty could be encompassed within the pre- 
cinets of the crater lake, nor have | ever heard or read of a 
parallel crater. 

Although this is doubtless one of the last evidences of a 
volcanic eruption in this region, it has survived the memory 
of the people. The fabulous tradition concerning it is that 
when the sun sank into the mouth of Ki-Mawenzi, the Masai 
village which was located upon the site of the lake when 
Chala was a mountain, was tossed into the air, and great 
rush of water rose, filling up the space and making the pres- 
ent lake. and had swallowed the people : and that the strange 
murmur, which is almost unaccountable. is caused by the 
spirits of those unhappy wretches, and the soughing of the 
trees is the lowing of the cattle and bleating of the sheep, 
and the clapping of the reeds is the cackling of the fowl. 
Another version of this tradition is that the people of the 
Masai village, that was once located here, had committed so 
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many depredations against other tribes, became arrogant and ’ 
ungrateful, and refused to pay tribute for years to Kibo and 

Kki-Mawenzi; so the angry God of the Mountains inundated 

their village, and swept them far away out of existence. 





What length of far-famed ages, billowed high 


With human agitation, roll along 
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Captain Sir John C. Willoughby says: ... * Making a 
slight detour, by climbing the lower slopes of Kilimanjaro, 
which enabled us to visit the curious Lake Cala (Chala), no 
sooner had we ascended the low hills encireling its eastern 
shore than we were rewarded by a glorious view. At least a 
thousand feet below us nestled the lovely lake. somewhat 
triangular in shape, and from one to two and a half miles in 
its widest diameter, completely embedded among hills and 
clifts a basin in which the eTreat Masai Mountain God could 
always wash his hands. From our position its shores appeared | 
inaccessible, but the natives declared a descent was practica- 
ble.” Notwithstanding this statement, I was not enabled to 
find’ that any of my porters had heard of any one descending 
to the surface of the lake, or to meet any native who had | 


gone to the waters edge or who could be induced to descend 
thereto: and instead of being the subject of curiosity, which 
Lo had apprehended and was desirous to avoid, when the 
natives knew | intended to descend, and witnessed my prepa- 
rations, they flew back, terror stricken, into their mountain 
Villages, and not one intrusive eve would gaze upon the white 
woman on the Devil’s water. 

Bewitched by Lake Chala, I made several descents at dif- 
thao from the 
pontoon craft during its cireumnavigation. To facilitate 


ferent times. and floated my little America 


matters at some future day, when T hoped to return, I buried 
in a bed of leaves the historic little cratt mamed for me, 
retaining a key describing its secret hiding-place. Several 
slabs loom up at various intersections of the lake margin, 
detiled by red paint, which emblazon my name and the date 
of this exploit. > 
Llavine completed for the time being my explorations of 

Lake Chala. I turned 

that section of Africa. 
\I\ Cals had been fille 


my attention to thie people who inhabit 


s to the hostilities 


do with warnine 
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‘ of the Rombos, consisting, in four or five provincial divisions, 
of a tribe known respectively under the mames of Rombo, 
Rombo Cheni, Rombo of the Bara, Rombo Coli inhabiting t] 
plain and hills between Lake Chala and Kilimanjaro; so wit! 
justitiable pre LUILLOM WV Welk We > we 1] armed, ally it | was 


fully determined, unless the most despe) ite events shou 7 


compel defence, under no pretext to use firearms, and had im- 


pre ssecdl this upon my porters before making the venture, giving 
strict orders to my head man to punish any porter severely who 
violated my com Wd, and under no circumstances to tire at 
hatives, oreven th wild animals haunting this region, without 


word of commana trom either myself or himself. My tirst im- 


pression of tli |) sical aspect of their domain environi i 
Lake Chala was most inauspicious, presenting great gloomy 
hill slopes, Wit basaltic formation anid rotted lava StTOneS 
interspersed wi bushes, althoueh overshadowed by 
the majestic tv peaks of Kilimanjaro, snow-capped Kibo. 


cenelated Ki-Mawenzi. which certainly lent a scenic splen- 
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l Was 


indion Lhil 
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\ requested to leave 


prime minister of the tribe. I 


hac 


actually betrayed my entire caravan to imminent peril, as the 
art. 
Nothing more of these natives was seen; and try as I would 


performance was looked upon as black 
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to induce them to return, they persistently refused, and I was 
unable 


to 





food tor 


iy 


leh. 


This threw 


me into a 
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very sorry dilemma; for we were quite depending upon repro 
Visioning the caravan at this village, for food was scarce and 
cattle dying ofl rap several marches beyond this point ol 
our journey. 

Having to submit to the folly of my experiment, so inno- 


t 


cently made, it opened up a new field of consideration as to a 
- 
characteristic in their nature of which I had previously been 
entirely ignorant. 
Chis recalls another incident which shows the importance 


of understanding the peculiar characteristics of different 
tribes, in order to know what impression they are likely to 
receive When experimented upon. 

Observing a bevy of young warriors and girls hovering 
about one of my tents, I took a hand mirror and through thi 


ventilator of my personal tent, unseen by them, I caught thi 
sun's rays and threw the reflection upon the group, never for 


I 
] 


a moment thins ag of the cross-lacing in front of the open- 
ing. This made the reflection fall in checkers or squares. 
An instant sufliced. They scrambled pell-mell away, think- 
ing it was a devil's tattoo that I was directing against them, 
to enslave or put them under a magic spell. 

In connection with this | must add, these little traits of char- 
acter, based upon superstition, are like stepping-stones to the 
index of their character; and one who is careless in the study of 
What may on the surface appear to be frivolous and unimport- 
ant, Will miss the finest points in the individuality of any people. 

Whereas these natives, with the cited exception, treated 
me with so much courtesy and gentleness, I still recall the 
circumstance which has been blazoned throughout the world: 
that when six weeks after I had safely traversed that coun- 
try as a lone woman, the celebrated Dr. Carl Peters. in 
order to pass safely with himself and armed soldiers through 


this district, felt obliged to turn lis guns on these Rombos, 


armed in their simple fashion, and kill a hundred and 


twenty before breakfast one morning. It makes one’s blood 


boil with indignat on! This, then, Ls how Grermany pro- 


poses to clvilize ana c'¢ lonize Atri be 
I am constrained to say either there must have heen some 


peculiar power vested in me of 


quality almost superhuman 
to have enabled Liit to sulalue thr St oSO)- alled hostile Rombos. 
or else Dr. Peters’ methods are simply brutal. atrocious, and 


Unnecessary, 
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This distinguished Wah reveals his beliet 1) despoti 
measures throughout Africa. The following citation from 
his * New Light on Dark Africa.” respecting lis manner of 
proceeding in | candy. is a satire on the title: “As 1 well 
knew th: 


to rely principally o1 


t in case of possible Arab enterprise [ should have 


moral impressions, | had taken care 
that our reputation should precede us, and had been careful, 
above all. to bring with me from Usoga a band of war drums, 
which should send the signal of war resounding before us 
over the far-spreading heights. Three drums tuned in fifths 
on which the roll was beaten, and the big drum coming in 
between, the whole produced a solemn and threatening 
effect.” 

I will reiterate what I have so frequently expressed (it has 
become almost patent to every one who knows me): namely, 
that it is not who goes into Africa, but how. The merit only 
is that one going knows /ow. If an alien provokes by 
coercive measures the native in his own land and develops 
all of the worst propensities latent in his nature, it is not 
fair to lay the blame upon the poor untutored native and 
call him “savage.” Clearly the white man should modify 
his course, or be content to leave primitive tribes un- 
disturbed to the enjoyment of their Arcadian conditions. 














JULIA MARLOWE. 


BY MILDRED ALDRICH. 





CALDBECK, England, is a quaint moorland town in the 
mining region of Cumberlandshire. Southeast of it is the 
famous lake region. Very near is Cockermouth, where 
Wordsworth was born; and farther to the southeast, under 
the “brow of the mighty Helvellyn,” are Grasmere, where 
the poct and his sister lived so many years, and which was 
later 

' 


the home of Southey and Coleridge. Just over this edge of 


the scene of De Quiney’s wild dreams, and Keswick, 


the region which inspired the famous lake school of poetry 
was born, August 17, late in the sixties, a child destined to 
reflect great « redit on the player's art, and to wear the deep 
regard of the American theatre-going public in the last 
deeade of the nineteenth century. 


The evolution of talent, or the sudden sprouting of the 
seeds of genius from appare ntly barren soil, is an interesting 
study to all intelligent men and women. 

The child in question, Sarah Frances Frost, has become 
well known to this decade as Julia Marlowe, and was an 
example of the developing of talent from what seemed to be 
an absolutely unprepared stock. Nowhere in the past of 
either family from which she Sprang is discernible the line 
of generation which has given to the American stage one 
of the most charming personalities which graces it to-day. 

Che childhood of little Fannie, as she was then ealled, 
gave no promise of the future. When she was five years old, 
her parents emigrated from England, settling first in Kansas ; 
but a year later they moved to Cincinnati, O., where the 
child was placed at school. There were soon noted some of 
the qualities that have since distinguished her. She was a 
show child, reading uncommonly well, and possessing a good 
singing voice. It was the latter which resulted in her first 
appearance on the stage. 

In 1879 the juvenile opera fad came into vogue. During 
the season of ’80 and °81 Colonel E. J. Miles, the Western 
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manager, organized a company under the management of his 
sister-in-law, Miss Aca Dow. a competent actress of the stock 


appearance, being billed as Fanny Brough 





‘ 


excellent stage director. This 
juvenile company was recruited from the public schools of 
Cincinnati, and in it the subject of this sketch made her tirst 


the latter being 
au family name. She ap- 
peared as Sir Joseph Porter 
in * Pinafore.” as Suzanne 
in * Chimes of Normandy,” 
and as a page in * The 
Little Duke.” Though a 
child not yet in her teens, 
she already showed ahi in- 
nate love of the beautiful 
and a remarkably imagin- 
ative temperament, which 
Miss Dow, one of those 
unusual women who com- 
prehend what they cannot 
ace omplish, conceive what 
they cannot deliver, was 
quick to observe and happy 
to Toster. It was not re- 
markable that the experl- 
enced actress foresaw a 
future for the child: fon 
strange as it is to those 
who have not encountered 
the artistic temperament, 
this girl, who was diffident. 
awkward, self-conscious oft 
the stave, lost all those 
tlrawhbacks the moment she 
faced the audience, a 
strange reversing of the 
usual order of things which 
Was notable in Miss Mar- 
lowe long after she had 
become a star. 

Her tirst purely dramatic 
essay Was as little Heinrich 
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in * Rip Van Winkle.” in support of McWade'’s Rip. That 
was a brief experience of not over six weeks, and the season 
of “82 and °85 found her a member of the company which 
Colonel Miles organized to support Miss Josephine Riley, of 
vhom that manager made a vain effort to make astar. Miss 
Dow went with the company to play Helen in + The Hunch- 
back.” and such parts, and with this company, in September 
of “S82. Fanny Brough had her first experience of Shakespeare, 
plaving Balthazar in + Romeo and Juliet” ( interesting now 
as her first Shakespearian part ), and Maria in * Twelfth 
Night” (an undertaking, indeed, for a girl barely in her 
teens ), and also Myrene in * Pyemalion and Galatea.” and 
Stephen in = The Tbunechback.” 

The process by which a flower is cultivated is not a matter 
of indifference to those who love flowers. The spots where 
hey grow are the inspiration of pilgrimages to those who 


study them. So the process which resulted in developing from 


apparent Virgin soil the pretty but rather aw kward girl of 
ISS5 into the striking personality Which aroused the interest 
and dissension which followed her début in TSS7, cannot fail 
o be of est. 

Julia Marlowe was born forthe stage. Its painted scenery 
bounds hel Ie, its assumed CINOTLOLS ale Lo he thre realities 
of living. Young is she was when she first encountered 
Shakespeare, she encountered him in his own world, the 
theatre. ha MeelhLhg found her, child though she was, 
serious minded, with an Hnaevination loo vivid to acee pl the 


ule presentations of Juliet and Viola which she saw, but so 
stimulated by them that the atmosphere of Verona and Hlyria 
seemed to en ONLPass her, and she was constantly clreaming oft 
vhat she would do could she relive Juliet’s tlagedy, or walk 

len Viola's sentimental tale of unseltish love. 

It was to the discovery of this vivid admiration and 
absorbing imagination that she owed the interest which 
Miss Dow took in her, and to that interest and its untail 
lhe faith in her the youne actress gratefully and humbl 
traces her start in life. The four quiet vears which followed 
that tour with Miss Riley were divided between a little 


partment on 36th Street, New York, and Bayonne, N. 4.. 
where she and Miss Dow lived together, their only associates 


being her plav-books and her vocal teacher, Professor Parsons 
Price, a pupil of Garcia, and to whose patient care and 
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GaeVotlol she 


CONTeSses lo- 
Cla that she owes both the 
quality of her voice and 
her distinet) enunciation. 
lor four long years Juliet, 
Juliain Phe Hunchback.” 
Viola, Parthenia in * In- 
vomar. Pauline in » Lady 
of Lyons.” and Galatea 
cand that, I) the Way, Is 
the order ino which she 
studied the parts) were 
more real to her than het 
own personality: the world 
in Which they moved was 
her world; their joys and 
sorrows heremotions. The 
brief hours of rest were the 
unreal lapses in those days. 
Shi does not remember 


those years to-lay as easy, 
for the bare task of com- 
mitting so Many parts was 
hot a small one, and the 


Oy 


reoming of manner- 


istus, the acquiring of plys- 
ical race ana vocal Case 
were by no means labors 
devoid of the most trving 


ery. Nor the 


mee hers, was. it 


lines 
wholly 
salistactory to, lay tel 
day. month after month. 
act and react the parts shi 
had acquired with as much 
consclentiousness as i 
chairs were people, and as 
if time were ho more to ix 
disappointed than the pub 
lic. But to that 
training which taught het 


patient 


to leave nothing to chance; 
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which made th oung actress think for herself: which de- 
clined to set any copies for her, demanding that out of her 
inner self should ck velop the natures of each of the women 


that she was Lo porti iV. Since chara ters ¢ ould not be put on 


outside of one’s clothes; which taught her that while she 
could portray nothine she could not understand and feel, she 
could hot trust anything lo thi Inspiration of the moment, 


ind that the mental reservations of the women she portrayed 


must be as clear to her mind as were the words they uttered 


Julia Marlowe owes to-day the spontaneity, 
the reasonableness of her a ting, and the fact that whether or 
hot shi wholly fultils the eriti al conception of those parts, so 
far as she does vo, she, with one exci puro, possibly, voes in 
the rig 


ht direction, so that hea admirers may with reason 
her to-day. the budding of 
maturity may give her art as it does her womanhood. 


] 


hope that whatever they miss 


] ] 


hhvsical faults that she had 


Speaking one day of the many 
to overcome, she It marked that when she Was sixteen years 
old hea Pull Was something abominable. She realized this 


one day when she caught a profile view of herself; the ugly 
movement of her hips as she stepped absolutely frightening 
her. After that every morning, wearing a straight serge skirt 
and a jan ke Le she eould be seeh at daybreak, Le lore the rest 
of the world was up, walking steadily along the shore at 
Jersey Highlands with her hands on her hips, teaching 
herself to walk with her legs and acquiring an easy carriage 
for her trunk, exactly as one learns to accommodate one’s 
self to the wait ota horse in riding. ‘Those who have com- 
plimented her on her beautiful carriage and the graceful 
manner in which she steps in those wondertul draperies which 
Krank Millet designed for Imogen, little realize what that 


simple art or w ilkine cost in time and prac hee. 

Those who have seen Miss Marlowe only in Boston, where 
from the first a loving and enthusiastic public endeavored to 
make her think her place already won, and her pathway 


i 


always to be strewn with roses, little comprehend upon how 


many thorns she has walked, or how sharp are those she still 


often treads upon. In the spring of ISS7. when she was 


} 


ready to make her début, no mat vers Were standing eagerly 
ready to take her. The New York men listened to her 
without excitement. One offered her a position as juvenile 


in his stock company: another was ready to place her at the 





Miss MAR 


head of a travelling combination. Each declared her more 


suited to his purpose than to the career for whieh she lad 


worked, and in no direction opened the vista toward which 


\ 


she had all those vears been looking. 


It was under the management once more of Colonel Miles. 


April 20, TS87. that she made her début at New London, 


Conn. as Parthenia, a part which she has ever since called 
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her Mascot, and a reve in which many still preter her. It 
Was not until the 20th of the following October that she was 
first seen in New York, when she was given a trial matinee 
at the Bijou Theatre, again playing Parthenia, and playing it 
so well, that Henry ke. Abbey at once gave her a week at the 
Star Theatre, where so many great actors have appeared. 
There, Dec. 12, 887, she first played Juliet, the part in 
which of all others the actress would like to be remembered ;: 
not because she loves Juliet above all Shakespeare's women, 


but because she recognizes it as a great acting part. On 
Wednesday of the same week, December 14, she first played 
Viola. After this brief engagement came another hiatus. 
Discouragements arose on all sides. Detinite offers were 


made. Money, that necessary and scarce commodity, was 
held out as an inducement to her to create Diane, in * Paul 
Kauvar.” a part to which it was thought she was especially 
adapted. But the ambitious young woman, hardly yet more 
than a child, was determined. She clenched her thin hands. 
* No, Now” she said, resolutely, though there were tears in her 
eyes. “I have worked to play Shakespeare. I will play 
Shakespeare or nothing.” One more brief spurt was made 
in the winter of that season, opening in Cincinnati Feb. 6, 
I888, the second night of which eheagement was devoted to 
her first appearance as Julia, in * The Hunchback,” the first 
act of which still ranks with her balcony scene in Juliet as a 
bit of exquisite girlhood. 

In the autumn of 1889 her real career began. November 
©, after a week of one-night stands, she opened at Washing- 
ton, going thence to Brooklyn, and from there to Boston, 
where she played a week at the Hollis Street Theatre, which 
settled het position, Phe enthusiasm of that eheagement 
still rings in her ears, and it resulted in a return ehevagement 
at the Park Theatre. when Boston really outdid itself in 
cheers. In Philadelphia, in the first week of January, 1890, 
she first played Rosalind, and her Imogen was first given at 
Peoria, Ill. in October of the same vear. The last part she 
has created was Charles Hart, in the one-act play written for 
her by Mr. Bell, which was given its first) production in 
Philadelphia in September, 1801. 

It may be interesting to those who analyze her work closely 
to know that Rosalind, though read with her old teacher at 
Jersey Highlands, in the summer of 1888, after she lad made 
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her début, was largely developed without advice from any one; 
that Imogen, in + Cymbeline,” was studied at Wave Crest, 
Far Rockaway, where she spent the summer with Colonel 
lugersoll’s family in 1889; and that Beatrice, the last of her 
Shakespearian creations, was not studied until the summer of 
ISO. Charles Hart was learned during the two weeks im- 
mediately preceding its first production. Since then Miss 
Marlowe has learned no new part, though she longs to some 
time play Mildred Tresham, in “ Blot i? the Seutcheon.” 

What Miss Marlowe's future is to be. that future alone can 
tell. At present it is the flower-like youth of her personality 
which is interesting. ‘To-day her greatest successes, if Rosa- 
ind be excepted, are in those parts to which her natural equip- 
ments best suit her.— in a word the woman is more interesting 
than her art. Rosalind is an exception to this, and on that 
account it speaks the heartiest promise for her future. — Its 
natural buoyancy, its healthfulness, its grace and piquancy 
are refreshing, but they are womanly. The poetry of the 
part is in no way obscured in her attempt to emphasize its 
humor and spirit. There be realists who demand that they 
be deceived in Ganymede, else they will dub Orlando a fool; 
but Shakespeare's Forest of Arden is a world of fancy where 
much license must be givell the Imagination, and realists must 
wink a bit if they would enjoy it. The frankness of the 
performance is possibly best appree iated when it is placed in 
juxtaposition with her Viola, a role in which Miss Marlowe 
shows what an admirable reader she is. There are passages 
of music in that performance which reverberate in the memory 
whenever one recalls the play. Her humor, though minor in 
key, is pleasant, and the sentiment, though deep, is never 
mawkish. Less buoyant and self-reliant than Rosalind, given 
to smiles rather than hearty lauchte r, her Viola is none the 
less a healthy type of womanhood, and some of its occasional 
inconsistencies have to be overlooked on the score of its 
poetic conc ption and intent. 

Juliet, in which Miss Marlowe aspires to be famous, is a 
great acting part in which no one actress has yet been wholly 
satisfactory. Is it then, anything derogatory to say that, 
while her first two acts have hardly heen equalled in this 
generation, it is still a far ery from her potion scene to great- 
ness? That it is knowledge of strong passion in which Miss 
Marlowe is lacking, and not in imagination, is in no way 
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better shown than in her performance of Imogen. The first 
half of this performance presents her gentle femininity in a 
hew light. Its emotions, its bearing, its grace, are those of 
the wite. Though there is youth in it, there is no girlishness. 
The steadfastness of Imogen’s pure nature, the unswerving 
love ot the Wolnanh, otherwise frail and made for dependence, 
are beautifully outlined. If she fails to present the full 
charm and sad poetry of the cave scene, it is not strange 
that from so young an actress such a part should come not 
quite rounded, Much may be forgiven for the picture she 
makes of herself in the artistic garb of the first half of the 
play. A partial explanation of her failure in the last act, 
especially in the scene over Cloten’s body, where she was 
quite inadequate, may be found in the fact that she has not 
vet reached the place Where she can subjugate herself com- 
pletely to her poet. She cannot sympathize with this scene, 
because she cannot understand how Imogen could have made 
the blunder of mistaking Cloten’s headless body for that of 
Posthumous. She remembers that Cloten has been described 
in the first of the play, and his difference in appearance from 
Posthumous emphasized, and she resents the error, feeling sure 
that she could not have made it, that a loving woman's 
instinct would have been truer. Phe scene, therefore, 
becomes to her one of those theatrical shifts not uncommon 
in Shakespeare. She has not taken the direction of the poet 

“thus did Imogen “—rather than her own feelings for a 
guide. Miss Marlowe loves Imogen beyond all Shakespeare's 
women. Speaking of her once during her Boston engagement 
she said:  * Tmogen as a woman seems to me to possess every 
quality which makes woman adorable.— youth, beauty, purity, 
femininity in its finest sense, and a touching and never 
swerving loyalty. Juliet, | fear, is not half so good a 
woman, but she had a more interesting thing happen her. 
I may be wrong, but I feel that had Juliet survived Romeo, 
she might have loved again.—passion was so much to her. 
but with Imogen that whole question Was settled forever: it 
was Posthumous, not emotion, which moved her.” 

It is not difficult for those who were bitt rly lisappointed 
in her Beatrice to account for its failure. There were those 
Who in their disappointment rashly set the limits to her 
upward career. In the first place Beatrice is an older, and 
a harder, and more brilliant woman than any of Shakespeare's 
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comedy heroines. It has been within the province ol hut one 
actress in this generation to lend her heart without dulling 
her mind, to give her charm without curbing her wit, to put 
tears in her sharp eyes through which, in spite of their rheum, 
the cleverness of Beatrice still seintillated, in fact to draw 
that line between brillianey and shrewishness so difficult to 
place. Miss Marlowe has not lived as long with Beatrice as 
with the other women she has played: her naturally poetic 
temperament does not so naturally incline her to the part as 
it does to Juliet, the youth of passion; Viola, the virginity 
of sentiment; Rosalind, in her promisory womanhood ; and 
Imogen, the pertection of wifehood. In attempting the 
part she issued a draft on the future, the present worth of 
Which was valueless, and the maturity of which was open to 
doubt even in the minds of her admirers. That the actress 
felt this, was confessed to a friend the morning before she 
first played it in Boston, when she said: + | wonder what 
you are going to say to my Beatrice? Lam afraid that she 
is not Shakespeare's Beatrice; still the public seems to like 
her.” It may be true that her ill success in this part was 
due to the irremediable failure of temperament. Still, fon 
that matter, what else was the Macbeth of TYomasso Salvini ? 

The actress’ art illumines her strangely. No woman eve) 
looked so different from herself on the Stage, ho actress so 
unlike herself in private life. That is a more telling com- 
ment than appears at first sight. More than that, she is a 
student. Life has no interests for her but her art. No one 
is so attractive to her as one who can speak of that, no write: 
SO absorbing as he who writes of Shakespeare. She has made 
friends with all of them, and Ta of them are her constant 
travelling companions. It is a pity that Richard Grant 
White should not have seen her Rosalind before he wrote his 
last word on that subject. Would it not then be expecting 
too much to look so near the beginning of her career to heat 
her strike twelve? And recognizing frequently the inade- 
quacy of her emotions, cannot one look hopefully to the 
future of a conscientious and ambitious actress who starts 
with the equipment 


I beauty. erace, and intelligence? Is 
not the secret of success to be found in constancy of purpose, 
and has not genius been aptly defined as infinite patience in 
taking pains ? 
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THE women prominent i the ereat farmer manifesto of 
this present time were long preparing for their part; not 
consciously, not by any manner of means even divining that 
there would be a part to play. In the many thousands of 
isolated farm homes the early morning, the noonday, and the 
evening-time work went on avith a dreary monotony which 
resulted in that startling report of the physicians that Ameri- 
can farms were recruiting stations from whence more women 
went to insane asylums than from any other walk in life. 

Farm life for women is a treadmill. The eternal climb 
must be kept up though the altitude never heightens. For 
more than a quarter of a century these churning, washing, 


] 


ironing, baking, darnine, sewing, cooking, scrubbing, drud: 


ing women, Whose toilsome, dreary iives were unrelieved by 
the slight incident or Dy-play of town life, felt that their 
treadmills slipped cogs. Climb as they would, they slipped 
down two steps while they climbed one. They were not 
ke pin r pace W ith the women of the towns and cities. Lhe 


industry which once led in the march toward independence 
| 


andl prosperity, was steadily falling behind as to remunera- 


tion. Something was wrone. 

The Grrange came on a most noble order, of untold 
service and solace to erstwhile cheerless lives. Pathetic the 
heart-hunger for the beauty side of life. The Grange blos- 
somed forth in «+ Floras” and « Pomonas.” There was a 
seasoll of so liability. with Pith hi ( onl ‘ ooke ry. ele hant he 
jellies, ethereal angel cakes, and flower-decked tables. There 
was much burnishine of bright-witted women not always 
listeners, often essay Ists. Sometimes, indeed, leaders of dis- 


( 
cussion and earnest talk about middlemen, the home market. 
the railroad problem, and such other matters as would have 
shed light on the cause of the farmer's declining prosperity 
had not wary politicians sniffed danger, and, under specious 
pretence of “keeping out politics lest it kill the Grange,” 
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tabooed free speech and 
thus adroitly injected 
the fatalest of policies. 
The Grange is dead. 
Long live the Grange 
born again—the Alli- 
ance! this time not to 
he frightened out of 
politics or choked of 
utterance: born this 
time to do far more 
than talk to vote. 
The (;ranger sisters 
through the intervening 
years, climbing labori- 
ously, patiently, felt 
their treadmill cogs a 


slipping three steps 





down to one step up. 
Reincarnate in the <Al- 
VES. MARION TODD liance the whilom 
Kloras and Pomonas 


hecame secretaries and lecturers. The worn and weary tread- 
millers are anxious, troubled. They have no heart for poetry 
or plav. Life is work unremitting. There is no time foi 


rabisiat king of heathen my thologies for fashions with which to 


trig out modern coddesses. Instead of mythologic lore, they 
read © Seven Financial Conspiracies.” * Looking Backward,” 

Progress and Poverty.” Alas! of this last word they know 
much and fear more fear for their children’s future. These 


onee frolicking Floras and playtul Pomonas turn with all the 
herceness of the 1) mal mother-nature Lo | rotect the i young- 


lings from deyouri devastating plutocracy. 


Politics To. tha harimne) havc been recreation, relaxation. Ol 


evel exIilaration. according to the VarViheg cles ree ofl his 


interest. or of honor ftlatteringly bestowed by town commit- 


teemen upon a “solid yeoman” at caucus or convention. 
Phe thush of pride over being selected to make a nominating 
speech, or the sense of importance consequent upon being 
placed on a resolution committee to acquiesce in the prepared 


document conveniently at hand these high honors lightened 


much muddy plowing and hot harvest work. 
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But the farmers’ wives participated in no such eestacies. 
Hence for them no blinding party ties. And therefore when 
investigation turned on the light, the women spoke right out 
in meeting, demanding explanation for the hon-appearance of 
the home market for the farm products, which their cood 
husbands had been prophesying and promising would follow 
the upbuilding of. protected industries. These women in the 
Alliance, grown apt in keeping close accounts from long 
economy, Cast eyes over the long account of promises of oft- 
clals managing public business, and said, ** Promise and per- 
formance do not balance.’ «Of what value are convention 
honors, or even elected eloquence in national Capitol, if 
homelessness must be our children’s heritage ? ” 

Carlyle’s Menads, hungrier than American women are as 
yet, penetrated the French Assembly *to the shametulest 
interruption of public speaking” with cries of, «Du pain! 
pas tant de longs discours!” On Alliance women spake the 
same in English: «Bread! not so much = discoursing!” 
* Less eloquence and more justice!” 

Strangely enough, the women of the South, where women, 
and men’s thought about women, are most conservative, were 
first to go into the Alliance, and in many instances were most 
clear of thought and vigorous of speech. Though hever 
venturing upon the platform, they contributed much to the 
Inspiration anc te nacity of the Alliance. 

In several states, notably Texas, Georgia, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Nebraska, women have been useful and 
prominent in the farmer movement, which indeed is now 
widened and blended with the cause of labor other than that 
of the farm. 

Kansas, however, furnished by far the largest quota of 
active, aggressive women, Inasmuch as Kansas was the theatre 
where the initial act of the evreat labor drama was plaved. 
This drama, whi hi, please Grod, must not CrOW 1htlo tTrave ily, 
is fully set on the world stage, and the curtain will never 
ring down nor the lights be turned off, until there be ushered 
in the eternal era of justice to the men and women who toil. 

The great political victory of the people of Kansas would 
not have been won without the help of the women of the 
Alliance. Women who never dreamed of becoming public 
speakers, grew eloquent in their zeal and fervor. Farmers’ 
wives and daughters rose earlier and worked later to gain 
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time to cook the pl nie dinners, to paint the mottoes on the 
banners, to practice with the glee clubs, to march in proces- 
sion. Josh Billings’ saying that “ wimmin is everywhere,” 
was literally true in that wonderful picnicking, speech-mak- 
ing Alliance summer of 1890. 

Kansas politics was no longera * dirty pool.” That marvel- 
lous campaign wasa great thrilling crusade. It was religious 
to the core. Instinctively the women knew that the salvation 
of their homes, and more even, the salvation of the republic, 
dl pended upon the outcome of that test struggle. Every 
word, every thought, every act, was a prayer for victory, and 
for the triumph of right. Victory was compelled to come. 

Narrow ignoramuses long ago stumbled upon the truth, 
“The home is woman’s sphere.” Ignoramus said, “ Women 
should cook and gossip, and rock cradles, and-darn socks ” — 
merely these and nothing more. Whereas the whole truth 
is, women should watch and work in all things which shape 
id mould the home, whether “money,” “land” or * trans- 
portation.” So now Alliance women look at politics and 
trace the swift relation to the home —their special sphere. 
They say, * Our homes are threatened by the dirty pool. 
Phe pool must go.” 

Before this quest.on of the salvation of the imperilled 
homes of the nation, all other questions, whether of * prohi- 
bition” or “suff we,” pale into relative inconsequence. For 
where shall temperance or high thought of franchise be taught 
the children, by whose breath the world is saved, if sacred 
hearth fires shall go out? The overtopping, all-embracing 
moral question of the age is this for which the Alliance 
came. Upon such great ethical foundation is the labor 
movement of to-lay building itself. How could women do 
otherwise than be in and of it? 

Easily first among the Kansas women who rose to promi- 
nence as a platform speaker for the political party which 
grew out of the Alliance, is Mrs. Mary E. Lease. 

An Irishwoman by birth, Mrs. Lease is typically fervid, 
impulsive, and heroic. All the hatred of oppression and 
scorn of oppressors, which every true son and daughter of 
Krin feels, found vent in Mrs. Lease’s public utterances as 


she 


denounced the greedy governing class which has grown 
rich and powerful at the expense of the impoverished and 


helpl 


pless multitude. 
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Mrs. Lease came to America when quite a little girl. Her 
father went into the Union army and died at Andersonville. 
She was educated a Catholic, but thought herself out of that 
communion, and is now not over-weighted with reverence 
for the clergy of any sect, She not infrequently rouses 
their ire by her stinging taunts as to their divergence from 
the path marked out Iy thei prole ssecl Master, whose first 
concern was for the poor and needy. 

Mis. Lease’ home is at Wi ita, Kan. Her husband is 
» pharmacist. Her children a exceptionally bright and 

dest son, grown to young manhood, bids fair 
to follow h stinguished mother on the platform. 

A most trying experience of farm life on a Western claim 
taueht Mrs. Lease the inside story of the farmers’ declining 


° 4 17 j ~ 7 
prosperity. Pur r from unprolitable larming, she began 
; . i , . 4 
the study of |] ~in which she 1 is engaged when the Union 
Labor cam 1 of T8888 claimed her services as a speaker. 


Duri this campeign she only gained a local notoriety. 
ortunity, and the bugle eall of the 


Further study, larger Op} 
Alliance movement roused her latent powers, and in the 
campaign of 1890 she made speeches so full of fiery eloquence, 


of righteous wrath, and fierce denunciation of the oppressors 
and betrayers of the people, that she became the delight of 
the people of the new party, a ul the detestation of the fol- 


wers of the old. Seldom, if ever, was a woman so vilified 


and so misre ) ented by malic » I Wspaper attacks. A 

woman of othe ql lity would have sunk under the ava- 

| he. She was quite competent to cope with all that was 

ited upon her. Indeed, the abuse did her much service. 

The people but loved her the more for the enemies she made. 
1) 


Her career on the public platform since that memorable 
mpaign has been one of uninterrupted and unparalleled 
suecess. Her chiefest distinguishi eift is her powerful 
deep and resonant, its effect is startling and eontroll- 

ing. Iler speeches are philippies. She hurls sentences as 
Jove hurled thunderbolts. Her personal appearance upon the 
platform is most commanding. She is tall and stately in 
hearing, well meriting the title bestowed upon her at St. 
Louis by General Weaver, when he introduced her to a 
wildly welcoming audience as “Our Queen Mary.” Queen 
of women orators she truly is. She has the characteristic 
combination which mark the beautiful I hwomen, of blaek 
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hair, fair complexion, and blue eyes, sad blue eyes that 
seem to see and feel the weight and woe of all the world. 
Her style and subject matter of discourse are distinctively 
: hers. She is neither classifiable nor comparable. Her tor- 
| rent of speech is made up of terse, strong sentences. Thes 
} he launches with resistless fo at the defenceless head of 
whatever may be the objective point of | aut k Ilers is 
a nature which compels ratl than persuad 
Already the story of tl midrous part has played in 
| the people’s struggle for justice has reached other countries 
than our owl. 
Mrs. Lease will be consta ( lin speaki or th 
People’s Party thn h the ummer and fall. 
In t] { \V i ! h ) i l ( h Mi Mary 


IK. Lea ill } ( lous place 
7 \ - KE. Ve. EMI \ 
. Placid, | le, loving mother of all the other nin this 
reat refo is Mrs. Sarah | ry What Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton is to equal suffrage l to | rey t suffrage 
j di les, such is Mrs. Emery to the Ho Crusade and het 
most devoted co- at 
It is doubtful if a ) r has contributed 
to the spread of the finan doctrines of the People’s 
| y 1M Emery's little book, “Seven Financial Con- 
It wa in ins ition of the modern sort 
so el coneis d brief a form the epito- 
m | yoru l 3] ice the civil war The 
WwW price and Wn] tyle of t book made it available 
nd eft ( It was read mo extensty ly than a other 
~ ] f its el Ss It \ 0 ol ON *p ison books 
1 Ex-G nor Geo. ‘T. Anthony, now the Republican 





a Te men to get bel 
S und read 
1x-Governor John P. St. John seems to have found meat 
r than poison in the book. He said: “I learned more 
elation to the financial history of our country during the 


{ 


thirty yea by earefully reading Mrs. Emery’s «Seven 


ial Conspirat ies’ than I had eve 


I known hefore.”” 
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Mrs. Emery was born May 12, 1858, at Phelps, Ontario 
County, New York. Her father was a widely informed, warm 
hearted man. He espoused the doctrines of the Universalists, 
in those days the extreme of heresy, and was subjected to 
much contumely therefor. The animating spirit of early 
Universalism was love love all-conquering, love that re- 
fused to believe that evil or pain could eternally endure. 
The breath of life from earliest childhood for this strong, 
mother-hearted woman was loving kindliness, tender solici- 
tude, and entire hopefulness that all ills could be cured. 
Writing of her father, she says: “In my sympathy for the 
oppressed, in my love for justice to my fellow-men, I see my 
father’s spirit, and the same benign influence that inspired 
my childish heart leads me on to-day and strengthens my 
devotion to the great cause of hum unity = 

During the years of her young womanhood, Mrs. Emery 
alternated between teaching and attending school. In Sun- 
day schools and tem} rance societies she has always been an 
eflicient worker. As a matter of course, she is an equal 

In 1881 Mrs. Emery was elected delegate-at-large to the 
State Greenback Convention of Michigan, the first woman 
thus honored from her state. Since that time she has been 
sent as delegate to national conventions of the Greenback and 
Union Labor parti s. She was also a d levate to the Conter- 
ence of Industrial Organizations at St. Louis. Febru uy 22 of 
this year. 

Mrs. Emery began her career as a public speaker in 1880. 
Returning from the State Greenback Co ivention, she said to 
her husband: « When I saw that little band of men, I said 
in my heart, Surely these are the peo} le chosen of (cod to 
perpetuate the principles established by our fathers, and, 
though despised and ridiculed, my lot must be cast with 
them. I feel that I must a8) and preach di liverance to the 
toiling captives of our land.” 

Her first meeting was held in a country schoolhouse; and 
though the house was crowded, there was not one person 
present sufficiently in sympathy with her views to be willing 
to preside. With enti 


re confidence in the righteousness of 
het message, she proceeded calmly to expound the new polit- 
ical doctrine. She was listened to with profound and 
respectful attention, and at the close of her address an old 
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gentleman stepped forward and stated that he had voted the 
Republican ticket ever since there had been a Republican 
Party, but he should never vote it again. 


Mrs. Emery makes no effort at oratory or elocutionary 


style. She is none the less effective, and is credited with 
making converts wherever she speaks. 

She is widely known and is much beloved. Ter sweet 
spirit has shaped a face of benign loveliness. She is very tall 
and proportionately large. She has all the wholesomeness 
of perfect health and the soft color of youth in her fresh, 
fair face. It the whole human race were to call upon her 
for kindly attention and for S\ mpathy, she has enou rh to go 
around. 

Mrs. Emery is one of the associate editors of the iwVew 
Forum, a People’s Party paper just started at St. Louis. 


Her home is at Lansing, Mich. She is now speaking in 
Oregon, and will continue on the platform during the sum- 
mer and fall. Indeed, she will doubtless be at work speak- 
ing and writing for the prisoners of poverty as long as life 


shall last. 


MRS. FANNY RANDOLPH VICKREY. 


Mrs. Fanny Randolph Vickrey, of Emporia, Kan., could 
not help be ing a re former of the aggressive type. She has 
it i’ the blood. With Quaker-Abolitionist-Greenback ances 
try, with Kansas for a native state, with a glad, free girl- 
hood passed on a broad prairie farm with these blessings 
supplemented by a course in one of the fine co-educational 
institutions of her native state, and all this crowned by mar- 
riage with a noble, generous-minded man who clori ; in his 
wife’s ability, it is not more than to be expected that Mrs. 
Vickrey should be a sympathetic and active worker in the 
Alliance. 

In 1884 Mrs. Vickrey, then Miss Randolph, was nomi- 
nated by the Greenback Party of Kansas for state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Her fitness for that position 
was acknowledged even by the opposition press. A leading 
Republican paper of the state said of her: “She is a capable 
teacher, and possesses elocutionary skill, which should make 
her a pleasing and effective public speaker. Her force of 
character indicates executive ability ; and while, of course, she 
cannot hope to be elected, we hazard no public interest in 
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three girls, none of them having any claim of relationship 
upon her. She was always ready to drop her own work and 
go to the bedside of a sick neighbor. ‘The entire community 
where she has lived so many years speak in grateful praise of 


; 
her benevolence and personal service. 


As a result of her indomitable energy and her executive 
ability, she raised the mortgage from her home, paid other 
outstanding debts, and educated her son. Iter magni ent 
plantation of seventeen hundred and venty-six acres is 
managed by her son, Hon. Bates Gay, who is prominent in 
local politics of the new school. 

Mrs. Gay receives a large daily mail of letters and ne 
papers, to which she gives syst matic attention. She 
frequent contributor to the press of her state, and writes 
with much force and clearness. 

Mrs. Gay is broad in her religious views. Her interest is 
rather with deeds than creeds. She is a Woman Sutfragist 
and a Prohibitionist. She is a leading spirit in the Alliance. 
Her judgment is relied upon. She has given liberal sums to 
furthur the i 

Ilers is a histo 5 of effort and achievement which would 
have been expect d from New England and a preceding yen- 
eration rather than from the South and these later times. 

Mrs. Gay contributed the excellent article on * Women in 
the Alliance” in N. A. Dunning’s * History of the All r 
from which the following is taken as serving to show het 
estimate of the benefits women have both rive n and received 
from re mbership in that creat order. 

“ Through the educational influence of the Alliance, the 
prejudice against woman's progress is being removed, and 


] } 


within the last live years much has been aceon plished nb that 
direction. Women are now recognized as a prominent factor 
in all social and political movements. In the meetings of 
the Alliance she comes in contact with educated reformers 
whose sympathies she always has. Her presence has a ten- 
7 ncy to control the strong tempers of ma 1} of the members, 
ud places a premium on politeness and gentility. She 
gouds the stupid and ignorant to a study of the principles 
of reform, and adds an element to the organization 

which it would be a failure. Being placed upon an equality 
with men, and her usefulness being recognized by the organ- 


ition in all its work, she is proud of her womanhood, and is 
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bette pre} ared to face the stern realities of life. She is bet- 
ter prepared to raise and educate her offspring by teaching 
the responsibility of citizenship and their duty to society.” 

Anether extract from the same article shows the advanced 
thought of Mrs. Gay as to woman’s rightful place in the 
world. 

“* What we need, above all things else, is a better woman- 
hood a womanhood with the courage of conviction, armed 
with intelligence and the greatest virtues of her sex, acknowl- 
edging no master and accepting no compromise. When her 
enemies shall have laid down their arms, and her proper posi- 
tion in society is recognized, she will be prepared to take 
upon herself the responsibilities of life, and civilization will 
be advanced to that point where intellect instead of brute 
force will rule the world. When this work is accomplished, 
avarice, greed, and crate will cease to control the minds of 
the people, an nd we can proclaim, * Peace on earth, good will 


toward men. 


EVA MCDONALD—VALESH. 


The jauntiest, sauciest, prettiest little woman in the whole 
coterie of women in the Alliance is piquant little Eva McDon- 
ald-Valesh. <A fun-loving, jolly, prankish elf of a woman, 
quite as much at home on an improvised store-box platform 
brother Knights of Labor, as in the drawing-room, radiating 
sparkling wit and repartee. All places and all experiences 
fall naturally within Mrs. Valesh’s versatile sphere. Her 
career as a public speaker, covering a period of about two 


on the street corner, speaking earnestly to her toil-hardened 


_— has been one of brilliant and eflicient enpiege to the 
cause of political reform. She was state lecturer of the Mi 
nesota Alliance, and has spoken in several states, never fail. 
ing to ae her audiences. Her youthful appearance is 
quite in contrast to the maturity of her thought. She is 
conversational rather than elocutionary in style. Her voice 
is clear and strong. She uses apt illustrations, strong state- 
ment, and good logic. 

At the state convention of the People’s Party of Ohio, 
held at Springfield in the summer of 1891, she was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the evening mass meeting. Her address 
was rapturously applauded. In the course of her remarks 
she referred to the opposition to woman on the rostrum, say- 
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ing that she hoped to be able to speak for woman's cause as 
long as there were homeless, voiceless women, helpless to 
‘ope with the hard conditions of life. This she intended to 
do regardless of the prejudice that would relegate her to the 
four square walls of home. At this point a gray-haired con- 
vert, won by the power and pathos of her plea, called out, 
« You are at home now; you are in the sphere for which God 
lesigned you.” 

Mrs. Valesh is as efficient with her pen as on the platform. 
She has been a self-supporting newspaper writer for several 
years, and has written several strong papers on economic 
topics which have been widely noticed. Her noteworthy con- 
tribution to the May ARENA exhibits her vigorous style as 
vell as her power of analysis. 

A little more than a year ago she was married to Mr. 
Frank Valesh, a superior young man, prominent in labor 
organizations, and in the employ of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at St. Paul, Minn., where they now live. 

The crowning glory of motherhood has recently come to this 
bright, brave little woman. If the new little man does not 
admire his mother as he grows to years of comprehension, he 
will be exceptional among her large circle of devoted friends. 


MRS. MARION TODD. 

One thinks of a choice poem, of a sweet song, of delicate 
perfume, of all things gracious and true, in the presence of 
Marion Todd. Such exquisite, subtle charm of personality 
is is hers is only gained by a life of unselfishness and of 
high culture. 

Mrs. ‘Todd was born in New York, of New England parent- 
age. Her mother was a woman of much intelligence and 
great brilliancy. She was her daughter’s high exemplar. 
Her father was Abner Kneeland Marsh, a Universalist 
preacher. He made the education of his daughter a matter 
of chief concern, thus enabling her at a very early age to 
take a position as teacher in a publie school, which vocation 
she pursued until she was married to Mr. Benjamin Todd of 
Massachusetts. Her husband was a man of rare attainments, 
a fine public speaker, and an ardent advocate of an enlarge- 
ment of woman’s sphere of action. Under such hospitable 
conditions it became easy and natural for the young wife to 
take her place beside her husband in his public work. She 
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made her first speech during the first year of her married life. 
Temperance, woman suffrage, and politics have successively 
engaged her service on the platform. 

In 1879 Mrs. Todd entered the Hastings Law College, 
remaining two years, after which she easily passed the ordeal 
of examination before the Supreme Court of California. She 
then opened an office in San Francisco, and was a successful 
practitioner. 

Mrs. Todd had made a specialty of the study of finance 
some years prior to taking up law. Her researches led her 
to see the monstrosity of our national legislation on the 
money question. In 1882 she was nominated by the Green- 
back Party of California as attorney-general, and ran ahead 
of her ticket. 

In 1880 Mrs. Todd was left a widow with one child, now 
a most accomplished and lovely young woman, above all 
things proud of and devoted to her gentle-mannered mother. 

Mrs. ‘Todd left California in 1890 and went to Chicago, 
where she edited the Chicago Hrpress, a reform paper of 
national circulation. She is the author of three books: one 
on the tariff, one on suffrage; and the third, “ Pizarro and 
John Sherman,” is a work on finance of great value. All three 
have had large sale. 

Mrs. ‘Todd, like the other women speakers and writers of 
the rising political movement, believes that homelessness 
threatens the masses of the American people, and that the 
danger is so imminent as to demand unanimity of action in 
hake off the domina- 
tion of corporate power. Hence, though an ardent prohibi- 
tionist and woman 


order to arrest the encroachments and 
sulfra rist, she would, for the immediate 
future, leave those great questions to philanthropic and 
educational methods of propagandism—at least so far as 
national politi s is concerned. 

At the famous Cincinnati conference of industrial re- 
formers on the 20th of M LY, 1891, Mrs. Todd Was chosen to 
present the chairman, Senator Peffer, with a floral testi- 
monial. Without the least time for preparation, her presen- 
tation speech was a marvellous combination of poetic, 
graceful utterance, and of profound thought. Her perfect 
readiness, her attractive personality, rendered the episode 


a pleasing picture, always to remain in the memory of 
those present, 
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Mrs. ‘Todd will be one of the principal speakers in the 


coming campaign. 


In the far West are many capable, earnest women, enlisted 
in the Home Crusade. Mrs. Annette Nye of California, 
writer and general promoter, is of the splendid Wardell family. 

Mrs. Sophia Hardin of South Dakota occupies the respon- 
ible position of secret uy of the State Alliance. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wardell, wife of Alonzo Wardell of South 
Dakota, is an able writer and an untiring worker in Alliance 
ranks. 

Mrs. Emma Ghent Curtis of Colorado is a prolific writer 

eer 


of good verse, Luil ol thought and high purpose. She is also 


author of * The Fate of a Fool,” an interesting story bear- 
Ing on the condition of the toilers of the country. 

Mrs. Emma De Voe of Illinois, a most elegant and attrac- 
tive woman, is a platform speaker of growing prominence. 

‘These and hosts of others are busy working out manifest 
destiny toward a higher civilization. Even thus at the 
South are numberless enthusiastic Alliance women, who, for 
this time, must be unnamed. The past decade has marked 

he S 


wonderful progress among the Southern women. The advent 


of their charming and distinctive personality into larger cir- 
cles of activity has added much to the history of American 
women. Among the most accomplished in Alliance circles 

Mrs. E.R. Davidson of Georgia, niece of Ilon. L. F. Liv- 

ton. She is @ newspaper writer of growing power and 
ypularity. 

Mrs. Harry Brown of Atlanta, Ga., is of the Georgia 
Gorman family. A most engaging young woman, whom her 
friends delight to call the pet of her Alliance. She can ride 
her fine horses or write d unty, des riptive letters for her hus- 
band’s paper, both with equal grace and ease. 

Mrs. Dr. Dabbs of Texas demonstrated at the St. Louis con- 
fe rence, where she was a delegate, that she could bear her 

rt in public discussion of a controverted question with her 

st practiced and ready Southern brethren. 

Mrs. Ben Terrell of Texas, wife of the first lecturer of the 
National Alliance, has been her husband’s constant com- 
panion on his lecture tours, and has thus become widely 
known and loved. 

Miss Bessie Dwyer, a remarkably versatile and talented 
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young lady, recently come from Texas to Washington, is a 
writer on the National Economist, the official organ of the 
National Alliance. 

It is a great inspiration to have a great ancestry. To b 
much expected of is to induce much performance. This is 
true either of a man or a state. Kansas was a well-born 
state — well fathered and mothered. New England colo- 
nized and pre-empted her for freedom and for progress. Con- 
sider her record: Kansas has nine men in the national 
Congress, all woman suffragists not merely acquiescent, 
but reverent, believing that woman should be enfranchised 
in justice to herself and for safety to the state. 

Susan B. Anthony gauges the wives of men by the esti- 
mate which their husbands hold of womankind. Her rule 
proves itself in the case of the Kansas congressmen. Their 
wives are all suffragists. Mr. Broderick, one of the represen- 
tatives, and one of the two Republicans from Kansas, is a 
widower; but his three intelligent, accomplished daughters 
make it a matter of conscience to vote at municipal elections, 
at their home in Holton, and to vote for the best men for 
mayor and councilmen, thus making party subservient to 
merit. 

Seven of the nine Kansas congressmen are of the new po- 
litical faith which seeks to provide ways and means whereby 
each member of the nation’s family may have fair chance to 
work for life, liberty, and happiness. These men are fresh 
from the rank and file of toilers, most of them practical 
farmers, whose wives | hared their labors and _ their 
hardships. And now that official duties have transferred 
them to the most beautiful city on the continent, the family 
unity is preserved, and the good-wives share their enlarged 
experience. What manner of women are they ? Let us see. 

Mrs. Jerry Simpson, born in England, is a delicate little 
woman devoted to her husband and their one child, a bright 
boy of thirteen. What a deal of hard, faithful work this 
little body has done! mostly by will power, by sheer deter- 
mination and ambition to do the duty next at hand. One 
hard season, while Jerry raised the crops, she milked twenty 
cows with no other help than her eight-year-old boy. She 
churned twice a day with a dash churn, and sold three hun- 
dred pounds of butter. She takes naturally and easily to 
Washington life. She delights in strolling through the 
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lovely parks, often expressing a wish that old neighbors and 
friends might have a resting spell, and share the charms of 
existence at Washington. Mrs. Simpson is a great reader of 
the newspapers, and keeps well posted on current events. 

Mrs. J. G. Otis bears a close resemblance to Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. The double attraction of a handsome face and 
a kindly spirit have made her a favorite in the farmer organi- 
zations to which she has belonged. She was the Flora of 
her grange for twelve years. She has read papers of much 
value before the State Dairy Association, the Grange, and the 
Alliance. She is vice-president of her county Alliance. 

It is doubtful if Baby Ruth Cleveland is a daintier morsel 
of humanity than the blue-eyed Otis baby, born since com- 
ing to Washington. Certain it is, the advent of Baby Otis 
has been much “resolved” about in Kansas Alliances, and 
many congratulations have been sent the wee girl that she 
is come to share with three brothers and one sister the 
mother-love and care of so noble and true a woman as Mrs. 
Otis. 

Mrs. Ben Clover, with hindrances and farm duties which 
could not be even temporarily set aside, remained at home, 
working harder than ever with the butter and all business of 
the farm, endeavoring to free the dear home place from mort- 
rave. Round and rosy, the incarnation of good sense and 
constant cheeriness, you almost scent sweet clover in her 
presence. Mrs. Clover is a neighborhood mother, on hand in 
time of sickness or other need. She is much counselled with 
in the Alliance, and was the first woman ever sent as delegate 
to the Supreme Council of the National Farmers’ Alliance. 

Mrs. Senator Peffer is another embodiment of gentle, 
refined womanhood —a very genius of home and all things 
motherwise. She is large, stately, and placid faced. Her 
husband credits her with much heroism. Her mother-wit 
and calm courage saved his life from a marauding band of 
hbushwhackers in Missouri in the dreadful days when brothers 
South and brothers North were crazed with loss of sense that 
they were all children of one God, and citizens of one dear 
native land. Mrs. Pefferis an Episcopalian. She does much 
quiet visiting and helping of the poor about her. Of books, 
she loves best Seott and Dickens, and the old English writers. 
And of all mothers, her admiring sons and daughters think 
her the wisest and best. 
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Mrs. Win. Baker’s eight children would of course good- 
naturedly but firmly dispute the Peffer children’s claim as 
The eldest Miss Baker 


taught school in Kansas before coming to Washington. She 


to the best woman in the world. 


is so fair of face that were she on dress parade in decollét 
society, which she will never he, her fresh beauty, qui k 
wit, and naive manners would be newspaperized ad nausea 
Mrs. Baker had more than the ordinary educational advan 
tages of the girls of her time. She was the daughter of a 
well-to-do merchant at Centerville, Penn., and knew nothing 
of farm life until she married and went pioneering in the 
West. She took her books and music, and made the prairie 
home in Western Kansas one of rr ment de pite the hard 
work and hard tim 

The beaming est personage of the entire delegation of Kan 
sas women at Washineton is Mrs. John Davis. Iler pres- 


ence radiates peace and good will. She is a superior woman, 


English by birth, a sister of Major Powell, of the United 
States Geological Survey. She is a Universalist in religion ; 
not of the sect pe ially, but a believer that real religion is 
universal. She has done considerable literary work, was a 


long-time-ago contributor to an illustrat f periodical published 
it Chicago. She is in demand in women’s clubs and organ 
izations both philanthropie and educational. Since coming 
to Washington she has made much effort toward getting the 
claim of * Anna Ella Carroll” considered by Congress. 

It is worth much to call upon this gentlewoman and see 
her beaming satisfaction as she shows you the pictures of he1 
three bright dauehters and her six great, manly sons a 
most notable group of photographs, the origin Us each busi 
and successful in some useful world work, each of the halt 
dozen boys a woman suffragist and promoter of the political 
Ilome Crusade. 

To mention all the helpful Kansas women of the Alliance, 
even to catalogue them, would be to fill the pages of Tur 
ARENA. What hardship to the writer not to be able to say 
more than a line of so fine a character as Mrs. Anna C 
Wait, vice-pre ident of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
for so many years of the 
Lineoln Beacon, always a progressivi paper, now a People’s 
Party advocate! 

There is Mrs. Florence Olmstead, a county supe rintendent 


tion and co-editor with her husband 
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of St hools, and COMPOse! Ol at 10k of Alli ice songs which 
helped to sing the people into power; Mrs. Pack, editor of 
the Farmer's Wife, organ of the Woman’s National Alliance ; 
Mrs. MecLallin, wife of the pr sident of the National Reform 
Press Association the helpfulest and cheerfulest of sen- 
sible, well-informed women; Mrs. Fannie McCormick, candi 
date for superintendent of public instruction on the People’s 
Party state ticket of 1890; Mrs. Anna Champe, co-editor 
with her husband of a People’s Party and prohibition paper, 
and besides these a world of sensible, helpful farmer women 
and capable, pretty country schoolma’ams, world without end 
all Alliance workers. 

Consider this Kansas record, oh supercilious sneerer at 
“strong-minded” women. Most of these women have 
opened their mouths and spake before many people ; they 
have sat in counsel with bodies of men, among whom were 
their husbands and sons. And oh, Ultima Thule of * un- 
womanliness,” they have voted wctually cast ballot, thereby 
saying in quietest of human way that virtue shall dethrone 
vice in municipal vrovernment. All these heretical things 
have they done, and yet are womanliest, gentlest of women, 
the best of homekeepers, the loy tlest of wives, the carefulest 
of mothers. 

What answer to this, oh, most bombastic cavillers — you 
who would shield woman from the demoralizing ballot? 
What answer, most ridiculous of theorists, who tremble lest 
any sort of man-made laws be mightier than nature’s laws, 
hange the loving, loyal 
mother-nature of woman? Let not such preposterous theo- 


who writhe lest statutes should « 


rist come into the presence of the six stalwart sons of halo- 
faced Mrs. Davis and suegest that their most revered mother 
is “ unsexed ” beeause of ballot box and polities. 

Thus splendidly do the facts about women in_ politics 
refute the frivolous theories of timorous or hostile objectors. 
The women prominent as active, responsible factors in the 


political arena are those who are characterized by strong 
common sense, high ideals, and lofty patriotism. When such 


as these cast ballot throughout the nation, 


‘Then shall their voice of sovereign choi 


Swell the deep bass of duty done, 
And strike the key of time to be 
When God and man shall speak as one 











THE LAND OF CONTRASTS. —A BRITON’S 
IMPRESSION OF AMERICA, 


BY J. F. MUIRHEAD. , 


PrestIpENT Trmotiy DwiGcur of Yale College narrates, 
in his * Travels in New England and New York,” how an 
Indian arrived one evening at an inn in the town of Litch- 
field, Conn., and begged the hostess to provide him with 
food, promising payment at some future time, when his 
hunting should be more successful. She refused his re- 
quest with coutumely, remarking that she did not work so 
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hard to throw away her earnings on such lazy, drunken, 
good-for-nothing fellows as he. A chance guest, however, 
saw that the man was really famished, and directed the 
hostess to give him a supper, for which he himself undertook 
to pay. At the end of his meal the Indian said to his bene- 

factor, * I suppose you read the Bible. The man assented. ; 
“Well,” said the Indian, “the Bible say, God made the 

world, and then He took him, and looked on him, and say, 

‘It’s all very good.” Then He made dry land and water, and 

sun and moon, and grass and trees, and took him, and 

looked on him, and say, ‘ It’s all very good.” Then He made 

beasts and birds and fishes, and took him, and looked on him, 

and say, ¢ It’s all very good.’ Then He made man, and took 

him, and looked on him, and say, ‘It’s all very good.” Then 

He made woman, and took him, and looked on him, and He 

ho dare Say one suc h word.” 





It would be temptingly easy for me to look back upon my . 
American experiences and say, with the Indian, in the great 
majority of cases, “It’s all very good”; and any apparent ’ 
tendency in the following notes to emphasize these points 
on which “Ido not dare to say one such word” must be , 
attributed to two main reasons. The first is my respect for 
the old saw that * Praise to the face is open diserace,” which } 


makes me prefer to bottle up my enthusiasm for America 
unti! I am in a place where that is rarer than it ought 
to be; and the second is the fact that it is much easier 
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to point out the motes in a sunbeam than to gild re- 
fined gold. If an excuse be needed for troubling you with 
so hackneyed a theme as a Briton’s impressions of America, 
I must plead my overwhelming interest in the subject, which 


makes America bulk at present more largely in my eyes than 


(strange as it may seem) the matrimonial possibilities of 
Prince George of Wales, or even the chance of an extra half- 
penny on the income tax. 

One of the first trivial points that I noticed in America 
was that the door of nearly every oilice or public institution 
had the word * Push” on the one side and the word * Pull” 
on the other: and it has sometimes occurred to me that 
‘Push and Pull” would be no bad motto for any remarks 
on the ereat re | ublie. * Push” would stand for the intense 
enerey a vl vim which are characteristic of its people from 
Maine to Oregon, while * Pull” might stand for the special 


advantages which, | am given to understand, are necessary 
for political success. But the title I have given to these 

attering notes indicates what has been, perhaps, my most 
abiding impression in America the impression, namely, 
that there is no abiding impression at all, as the facts on 
which to-day I build a theory in Massachusetts are shattered 
to-morrow by the facts I encounter in Michigan. The 
United States seems to me pre-eminently the “ Land of Con- 
trasts”’ the land of stark, staring, and stimulating inconsist- 
ency; at once the home of enlightenment and the happy 
hunting-eround of the charlatan and qua k: a land in which 
nothing happens but the unexpected ; the land of Hyperion, 
but no less the home of the satyr; always the land of 
promise, but not invariably the land of performance; a land 
Which may be bounded by the aurora borealis, but which 
has also undeniable acquaintance with the flames cf the 
bottomless pit; a land which is laved at once by the rivers 
of Paradise and by the leaden waves of Acheron. 

It seems to me that I have met in America the nearest 
approaches to my ideals of a Bayard Sans pe ur et sans 
‘proche ; and it is in this same America that I have met the 
most flagrant examples of the being wittily described as sans 
pere et sans proch utterly without the responsibility of 
background and entirely unacquainted with the obligation 
of noblesse. The superficial observer in the United States 
might conceivably imagine the characteristic national trait 
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to be self-sufficie: or yanl Vy ( ; mistake has, | believe, 

been made): and his opinion might be strengthened should 
. I . . 

he find, as I did, in an arithmetic published at Richmond 


during the late unpleasantness, such a modest example as 
the followi : “If one Contederate soldier can Whip seven 
Yankees, how many Confederate liers will it take to whip 
forty-nine Yan! -*” ~~ But another observer micht quite as 
easily come to the clusion that diflidence and s lf-clistrust 
are the true American characteristics. There are America 
whose very attitude is an apol wholly unnecessary 
for this oreat re} bli 9 and who em to cli spise any nath 
product until it | ! ved t hall-mark of ] lon or of 


Paris. In the new world that has produced the new bool 
of the exquisite delicacy and i ht of which Mr. Howells 


is the typical exponent, it seems to me that I find more than 
the usual proport n of critics v 1O preter to it what Colonel 
Higoinson has well called “the | talities of Hageard and 
the varlic-flavors ol Kipling.’ While, ) rhaps, the ch 

icteristic charm of the Am: l rl (an inevitable but 
fascinating chestnut in all such papers as this) is he: 


horough-going individuality and the undaunted courage of 
her opin ms, which leads her to ira ikly, if she think so 
that Martin Tupper is a greater poet than Shakespeare, yet I 
have, on the other hand, met a young American 


1 } 


confessed to me, with bated breath, Lhat shi ant 


matron who 
l her sister, 
for the first time in their lives, had gone unescorted to a 
coneert the night before last, and, thile dictu, no harm 
had come of it! It is in America that I have over and over 
again heard language to which the calling a spade a spade 
\W vuld eem the. st deli ile allusi e€ness $ but it is also in 
America that I have summoned a blush to the cheek of con- 
SCLOUS sixty SIX LD vn Incautious t] ough innocent reference 
to the temperature of my morning tub. In this country I 
have seen thr a votion Ol Sir Walter Raleigh to his queen 
exceeded again and again by the ord Lal'y American man to 
he ordinary American woman (if there be any ordinary 
American woman), and in the same <¢ uuntry I have myself 
been seoffed at and iade vame of because | opened the win- 
dow of a railway carriage for a girl in whose delicate veins 
flowed a few drops of colored blood. In Washington I met 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, and r 


ilized, to some extent at least, 
all she stands for. In Boston I find there is actually an or- 
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ganized opposition on the part of the ladies themselves t 


the extension of the franchise to women. I have hailed with 
delight the democratic spirit displayed in the greeting of my 
friend and myself by the porter of a hotel as “ You fellows,” 
and then had the cup of pleasure dashed from my lips by 
i told by the same porter it “the other ge ntleman 

have been parboiled with 
salamanders who seemed to find no inconvenience in a room 


bein 


o t] 
would attend to my baggage!” I 


temperature of eighty degrees, and have been nigh frozen to 
death in open-air drives in which the same individuals 
seemed perfectly comfortable. American travellers grumble 
(or, at least, are dissatisfied; no Americans grumble) 

American travellers are dissatisfied if the velvet-pile car- 
pets al their hotels are not at least two inches thick, and yet 


endure without a murmur the hideous noises of a steam 


heating apparatus which ceases its “bubble and squeak 
only to emulate the exertions of Alexander the Coppersmith. 


nericans invent the most delicate forms of machinery 
1eir manufacturing processes, and hack their meat with 
silver-plated hoop-iron knives hardly caleulated to tackle 
anything harder than butter. Men appear at the theatre in 


] } 


OX eV ning dress, while the tall and exasperating hats 


of the ladies who accompany them would seem to indicate a 
theory of street toilette. From New York to Buffalo I am 
1] 
' 


whisked through the air at the rate of tifty or sixty miles an 
hour: in California I travelled on a train on which the engi- 


] 
orLhor 


neer shot rabbits from the locomotive and the fireman picked 
them up in time to jump on the baggage-car at the rear end 
of the train. At Santa Barbara I visited an old mission 
church and convent which vied in quaint picturesqueness 
with anything in Europe; but, alas! the old monk who 
showed us round, though wearing the regulation gown and 
knotted cord, had replac ed his sandals by elastic-sided boots 
and covered his tonsure with what we call a chummy, but 
which in correct Bostonese is, I believe, a Derby. 

At one end of the seale we have the ex ivgerated respect 
for lawand order which makes the millionnaire stand meekly 
at the door of the hotel dining-room until the dignified head 
waiter condescends to catch his eye, and show him to a seat; 
at the other end of the scale we have law outraged by the 
cruel and cowardly murder of defenceless prisoners at New 
Orleans. Few things have pleased me more in the United 
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States than the widespread habits of kindness to animals 
(most American whips are, as far as punishment to the horse 
is concerned, a mere farce). But yet no one here seems to 
have any scruple about adding an extra hundred-weight or 
two to an already villainously overloaded horse car; and I 
have seen a score of American ladies sit serenely watching 
the frantic straining of two poor animals to get a derailed 
ear onto the track again, when I knew that in * brutal” Old 
England every “man-jack” of them (or every “ woman- 
] van’ of them) would have been out on the sidewalk to 
lighten the load. 

It has been reserved for the democratic simplicity of New 
York to decorate private houses with such exquisitely deli- 
cate stone carvings as monarchical luxury dares to expend 
on the house of God only; but the feet of the unwary one, 
who gazes up at them with admiration, may be tripped up 
by equally effective, though less elaborate, carving in the 
sidewalk, such as a tiny English village would blush for. 
New York, indeed, is like a ballroom beauty, with a diamond 
tiara on her head, and her toes out at her boots. 

And what shall I say of Boston in this connection? I 
own to some sympathy with a Canadian friend who said he 
didn’t mean Boston when he talked of the United States. I 
confess, too, that when I crossed her classic threshold, I soon 
realized that I had left behind me the expansive and some- 
what florid genialities of the West, and was breathing an 
atmosphere whose rarefaction suggested Albion itself; but 
a cioser acquaintance showed below the LM passive exterior 
a warmth that reminded me of the qualities that have won 
for my equally impassive fellow-countrymen the name of 
“Kindly Scots.” But contrasts are by no means wanting 
in Boston Boston, which cultivates geography as a fine 
art, and sees with the naked eye distinctions between the 
Back Bay and the loathly South End that an ordinary 
observer could not make out even with the aid of Sam 
Weller’s * patent double million magnifyin’ gas microscopes 
of hextra power”; Boston, whose gentility is so unim- 
peachable that even its advertisers do not dare to ap- 
peal to a vulgar taste for cheapness, but announce their 
hams as “a little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality ” 
Boston, which forms queues two days long to buy tickets 
for the performances of favorite actors and singers, and then 
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crushes their climaxes and finales by an apparently irresisti- 
ble desire to get home to bed five minutes earlier than it 
would if it stayed to the end of the entertainment; Boston, 
which has, in part, at least, solved the problem of combining 
the virtues of democracy with the manners of aristocracy ; 
Boston, in which the Puritan still lies perdu in the nimble 
Universalist, and where the old lady who is astonished to 
find outside of Boston respectable and self-respecting people, 
whose names she had never heard, flourishes alongside of the 
scholar whose catholicity of taste finds jewels even in the 
toad’s head of Mormonism. 

An English ecclesiastic used to tell, after his return from 
a visit to the United States, how on one occasion he had met 
in the streets of New York a small boy, aged six or seven 
years, alone and sobbing bitterly. To the reverend inter- 
locutor’s inquiry as to what was the matter, the urchin re- 
plied: “Tm lost; ma’s lost me; I told the darned thing 
she’d lose me if she didn’t take care.” This attitude of 
dependence, tempered by violent criticism, this mingling of 
precocity ancl childishness, seems to me to indicate very 
clearly one source of the contrasts that are so easily found 
in America. The more one studies the problems of Ameri- 


r 
is 


can society, the more Vivi ly one realizes the essential 
truth of the analogy between the youth of an individual 
and the youth of a state. But one must also remember 
that, though America’s birth is recent, she was in many re- 
spects born full-grown, like Pallas from the brain of Zeus, 
and thus co-ordinates, in the most extraordinary way, the 
shrewdness of the sage with the naiveté of the child. A 
little investigation on these lines might, perhaps, show us 
why taste should lag behind morals, the creative faculty in 
art behind the inventive faculty in mechanics, the capacity 
for restful happiness behind the capacity for business, the 
desire for plain living and high thinking behind the desire 
for material luxury and ostentation. 

Professor Freeman, in one of the few sensible and unpre}- 
udiced books that have been written by Englishmen about 
America, points out that in a colony there is a greater ten- 
dency to stand still, as well as a greater tendency to go 
ahead, than there is in the mother country; and that just as 
you have to go to French Canada if you want to see Old 
France, so, for many things, if you wish to see old England, 
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you must go to New England. And this idea, too, is a key 
to some of the contrasts met with in the United States; 
and perhaps a deeper investigation would show that many 
of these apparent incongruities have their roots in the same 
soil, and are only different manifestations of the same under- 
lying principles. 

The trivialities enumerated in this paper, if they serve no 
other purpose, may act as straws to show which way the 
wind blows; and that, in biblical language, would seem to 
be * where it listeth.”. In other words, my observations sug- 
gest the futility of the British habit of generalizing about 
the complex organism of American society from inductions 
that would not justify an opinion about the habits of a piece 
of protoplasm. At the risk, however, of myself forming a 
target for similar remarks, I shall conclude with one or two 
generalizations that rest on a residence of a yar and a half, 
and a peregrination of thirty-five thousand miles. 

Most of the minor discomforts of life in England, such as 
fog and bad weather, overcrowding, caste distinctions, and 
social bearishness, seem either to be part of the nature of 
things or the deposits of centuries of tradition. In the 
United States, on the other hand, many of these minor dis- 
comforts seem, as it were, expressly created by the people 
themselves, and susceptible of immediate removal should the 
people will it. Such points occur to me as the fragility of 
American women from overheated rooms and want of exer- 
cise; the fact that innumerable small manufactured articles 
are twice as dear and twice as bad as in England; dusty 
streets and muddy roads; and the insolence of Jacks in 
office. In spite of recent and obvious changes in America, 
I should say that there is no question that in England we 
lead a more rational life as regards the proportion between 
work and exercise. The characteristic national amusements 
from one end to the other of the United States seem to me 
to be driving and sailing—amusements that require the 
minimum of active exertion. Indeed, one American said to 
me in all seriousness, * I’m getting too stout, and must really 
buy a buggy.” Baseball, outside of boyhood and college- 
dom, is not a national sport, as cricket is in England, except 
in the sense that every one goes to see baseball matches. 
The Americans have their baseball, as the Chinese thei 
dancing, done for them. The general —not by any means 
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the invariable — idea of a house in America, in winter, seems 
to be a luxuriously furnished furnace. When I was leaving 
New York for Florida, two winters ago, and my friends said 
they supposed I was going South to escape the cold of a 
Northern winter, I used to reply: * No, indeed; Iam going 
South to escape the heat of a Northern winter.” 

To convey, however, a true idea of the general sum of my 
impressions of America, I must end with a note in which 
criticism is lost in admiration. In England, on the principle 
of omne t notum pro horribili (transl ited in the Black Coun- 
try, “* ’Ere’s a stranger, let’s ‘eave ‘arf a brick at ’im’”), it is 
somewhat usual to assume that the unaccredited unknown is a 
“cad” until he proves the contrary. In America (at least 
outside the somewhat frigid groves of the Charles River) the 
general assumption seems to be that a man is a good fellow 
until he shows he isn’t. In England I am apt to feel painfully 
what a lame dog Iam; in America I feel,—well, if 1 am a lame 
dog, I am being helped most delightfully over the conversa- 
tional stile. Even the almighty railroad conductor, of whom 
Max O’Rell complains so bitterly, is not half a bad fellow, 
if approached with a /ittle more deference than one would 
naturally pay to Oliver Wendell Homes. This feeling of 


> 


the general diffusion of man’s humanity to man will cer- 
} ? 


tainly be one of my most vivid and ¢ ) ited i npr sslons 


of America; and it is a generalization that I am prepared 


to fight for, tooth and nail, 








IN THE TRIBUNAL OF LITERARY CRITICISM.* 
BACON VS. SILAKESPEARE. 
Pant I. A Brier ror tne Prarrier. 
BY EDWIN REED. 


Section I. WW. SuakesrEARE. 


INTRODUCTORY 
We may say of improbabilities, as we do of evils, choose the least 
It is anteced ntly improba le that the Shak« speare plays, Tol which 

the whole domain of human knowledge was laid under contribution. 


were written by William Shake speare, for he was uneducated. 

It is also antecedently improbable that Francis Bacon, whose nam¢ 
for nearly three hundred years has been a synonym for all that is 
philosophical and profound, who was so great in another and widely 


different field of labor that he gave a new direction for all future 
time to the course of human thought, was the author of the m. 


And yet, to one er the other of these two men must we give our 
suffrage for the crowning honors of humay 

In the claim for Shakespeare, the improbability is so overwhelming 
that it involves very nearly a violation of the laws of nature. No 
man ever did, and, it is safe to say, no man ever ean. acquire 
knowledge intuitively. Oue may be a genius like Burns, and th 
world be hushed to silence while he sings: but the injunction, * In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.’ is as true of intel- 
lectual as it is of physical 
knowledge can be reached only by hard climbine. the sol Instance 
on record in which it was plucked and handed down to the waiting 
recipient having proved a failur 


life, everywhere. The fruit of the tree of 





In the case of Bacon, also, the assumption may be said to lie on 
the very boundary line of credibility. It implies the possession of 
faculties seemingly inconsistent, if not mutually exclusive. And yet 
to certain degree it is not without precedent. Fortune has more than 
once emptied a whole cornucopia of gifts at a single birth. What 


diversity, What beauty, what grandeur in the personality of Leonardo 


da Vinci! He was author, painter, sculptor, architect, musician, civil 





*This series of papers will contain a scholarly lj rtial discussion of the pros 
and cons in the celebr ed « bb ’ Ss | ‘ tr discussion will be 
divided into three parts, as follows: Part L., Embracing Brief for the Plaintiff (@) Wn 
Shakespeare. / Lord Bacon ec, Objections noticed and answered. Part II., An 
equally exhaustive brief for Wm. Shakespeare art LIL., The verdict of the r bein 
a consensus of critical opinion oa the eviden siyanced, rendered by the world’s 


leading Shakespearean scholars 
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engineer, inventor — and in each capacity, almost without exception, 
eminent above his contemporaries. His great painting, the Last 
Supper, ranks the third among the products in this branch of 
modern art, Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto and Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment being respectively, perhaps, first and second. At the 
same time, he was the pioneer in the study of the anatomy and 
structural classification of plants; he founded the science of hy- 
draulics; he invented the camera obscura; he proclaimed the un- 


1 } 


dulatory theory of light and heat; he investigated the properties of 


steam, and anticipated by four centuries its use in the propulsion of 
boats; and he barely missed the great discovery which immortalized 
Newton. Indeed, we see in Leonardo da Vinci, not a mountain 
only, but a whole range of sky-piercing peaks ! 

Another illustrious example is Goethe, scarcely inferior to Bacon, 
whatever the claims made for the latter, in the brilliancy and scope 
of his powers. As a poet, Goethe was a star of the first magnitude, 
a blaze of light in the literary heave hs. Ilis Fuust is one of the six 
great poems of the world. Asa writer of prose fiction he stands in 
the front rank, his Wi heli Veiste: a Classic si le by side with The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, Middl ch, and The Scarlet Letter. By a 


singular coincidence, also, as compared with Bacon, he was one of 


the master spirits of his age in the sphere of sciences. An evolution- 
ist before Darwin, he beheld, as in a vision. the ‘application of law to 
all the phenomena of nature and life. In botany, he made notable 
additions to th then exist ng stock of knowledge; and throughout 
the vast realm of bi logy he not only deve loped new methods of 
inquiry, but he spread over it the glow of imagination, without which 


i 
the path of discovery is always doubly difficult to tread. In the light 
of pres dents, therefore, the claim made in behalf of Bacon to th 
authorshi} of the pl tvs cannot discredited, 


rhe reader is now asked to measure thé relative improbabilities in 
question for himself. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYs. 


It is conceded by all that the author of the Shakespeare 
plays was the ereatest genius of his age, pe rhaps of any age, 
and, with nearly equal unanimity, that he was a man of pro- 
found and varied scholars] i} 

|. He was a linguist, many of the plays being based on 


. 


Greek, Spanish, and Italian productions which had not then 
been translated into English. Latin and French were seem 
ingly as familiar to him as a mother tongue. It is thus 
apparent that not less than five foreign languages, living and 
dead, were included in his repertory. 


LATIN. — The Comedy of Errors was founded upon the Menechmi 
of Plautus, a comic poet, who wrote about 200 B.C. The first trans- 
lation of the Latin work into English, so far as known, was made in 
1595, subsequently to the appearance of the Shake speare play, and 
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without any resemblance to it “in any peculiarity of language, of 
names, or of any other matter, however slight.’°— Verplanck. 

‘¢ His frequent use of Latin derivatives in their radical sense shows 
a somewhat thoughtful and observant study of that language.” 
Richard Grant White. 

‘¢ He knew Latin, we need not doubt, as well as any other man of 
his time.”’ Stapf 


GREEK.— Timon of Athens was drawn partly from Plutarch, and 
party from Lucian, the latter author not having been translated into 
English earlier than 1655 (White), fifteen years after the publication 
of the play. 

‘** Helena’s pathetic lament over a lost friendship in Midsumme 
Nights Dream (IIL., 2) had its prototype in an untranslated Greek 
poem by St. Gregory of Nazianzus, published at Venice in 1504.” 
Gibbows Decline and Fall, Chap. xxvii. 


ITALIAN.— An Italian novel, written by Giraldi Cinthio and first 


printed in 1565, furnished the incidents for the story of Oth 
The author of the play * read it probably in the original, for no 
English translation of his time is known.”’ Gre 


‘He was, without doubt, quite able to read Italian.”’— Richard 
Grant White. 

FRENCH.— One entire scene and parts of others in Henry V. are 
in French. 


mmentaries, containing the celebrated case 


Plowden’s French ¢ 
ol Hales s. Petit, which was satirized | the vrave-diggers, were 
translated into English for the first time more than half a century 
after Hamlet was written. ; 


SrANISH.— The poet drew some of his materials for the Two Gen- 


/ . of Ve i from the Spanish romance of Montemayor, en- 


titled the Diena, which was translated into English in 1582, the 
translation, however, not being printed till 1598, ‘The resem- 


blances are too minute to be accidental.”’ (Halliwell-Phillipps.) As 
the play was produced previously to 1593, it follows that the author 
read either the translation in manuscript or the Spanish original. 
The latter supposition, particularly in view of his other linguistic 


acquirements, is more probable. 

An unknown play, based on the same story and produced before 
the Queen in 1585, may have been the 7 Gentlemen of Verona in 
an earlier form. ; 


Gervinus, one of the ablest of the Shakespearean critics,* calls atten- 
tion to two of the « edies in which Latin, French, Spanish, and 
Italian words and s ni ihound, and ventures to suggest a desire, 
on the part of the author, to exhibit in them his knowledge oJ foreign 
lanquaqes. 

mse A German professor, Gervinus is the author of the greatest book ever written on 


Shakespeare Sta ps 
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2. He had intimate acquaintance with ancient and modern 
literature, numerous authors, from the age of Homer down to 
his own, being drawn upon for illustration and imagery in 
the composition of these works. 


‘The writer was a classical scholar. Rowe found traces in him 
of the Electra of Sophocles; Colman, of Ovid: Pope, of Dares 
Phrygius, and other Greek authors; Farmer, of Horace and Virgil: 
Malone, of Lucretius, Statius, Catullus, Seneca, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides; Steevens, of Plautus; Knight, of the Antigone of Sophocles; 


White, of the Alcestis of Euripides.”°— Nathaniel Holmes. 





‘* The early plays exhibit the poet not far removed from school and 
its pursuits ; in none of his later dramas does he plunge so deeply 
into the remembrances of antiquity, his head overflowing with its 
images, legends, and characters. The Taming of the S/ , espe- 
cially, may be compared with the First Part of Henry Vd. ‘in the 
manifold ostentation of book-learning.’ °— G¢ 


‘A mind fresh from academic studies.” Richard Grant White 


‘The early plays mark the prod ctions of a fresh collegian. 


His familiar equalntance with coll ve terms and usages makes 
the conclusion that he had enjoyed the privileges of a university 
education.”’— Charles and Mary ¢ len ( 
His habits ** had been scholastic and those of a student.’’— Cole- 
, 
Stapfer intimates that, in his judgment, some of the plays are 
‘over-cumberes vith learning, not to say pe lantic.”’ * 


3. He was a jurist, with 


A deep technical knowledge of the law, 


and an easy familiarity with 
‘Some of the most abstruse proceedings in English jurisprudence.” 


Lord Ch tf Justice ( ump ]. 


His fondness for legal phrases is remarkable, but it is still 


, = } 
more remarkable that, 


‘* Whenever he indul 
cood law.”’ lhid. 


’ oe “oe 
es this propen he uniformly lays down 


One of the sonnets (46) is so intens ly technical in its 
phraseology that, 


_ Without 1 considerable knowledge of English forensk procedure, 
it cannot be fully understood.’’— 1! 


*It may be well to remark that Stapfer and White are unfriendly witnesses, and that 


Gervinus and Verplanck wrote before this controversy began. Judge Holmes is our 
senior counsel, | ve claim the right of this hearing to put him also on the witness 
stand. His work or e Authorship of Shakespeare is as temperate in its judgments 


as it is philosophical and profound ip general treatment of the subject 
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‘“ Among these [legal terms], there are some which few but a law- 
yer would, and some even which none but a lawyer could, have 
written.”’— Franklin Fiske Heard. 


t. He was a philosopher. 

‘¢In the constructing of Shakespeare’s dramas, there is an under- 
standing manifested equal to that in Bacon’s Norun Organum.” 
Ca lyle. 

‘ He is inconceival ly wise: the others conceivably.” Emerson. 


‘From his works may be collected a system of civil and economi- 


cal prudence.” Dr. Jol 

‘Tle was not only a vreat poet, but a great philosophe e"? Cole- 
ridge. 

‘* The wisest of men, as the greatest of poets.” Walter Savage 


Landor. 


Thus was the author’s mind not only a fountain of inspira- 
tion from its own illimitable depths, but enriched in large 
measure with the stores of knowledge which the world had 


then accumulated. 
nature at a glance, 
le Universt appeared to be 


‘“ An amazing genius which could pervade al 


and to whom nothing within the limits of t] 


unknown.”’ Whalley. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


1. The family of William Shakespeare Was grossly illiter- 
ate. His father and mother made their signatures with a 
cross. His daughter Judith, also, at the age of twenty-seven, 
could not write her name. The little we know of his own 
youth and early manhood affords presumptive proof of the 
strongest kind that he was uneducated. 


‘* His learning was very little.” Thomas Fuller’s Worthies. 1662. 
‘In him we find all arts and sciences, all moral and natural phil- 
osophy, without knowing that he ever studied them.’’— Dryden. 


2. The Shakespeare family had no settled or uniform 
method of spelling their name. More than thirty different 
forms have been found among their papers, on their tomb- 
stones, and in contemporaneous public records. How Wil- 
liam himself wrote it, it is impossible’ to say, according to 
Dr. Johnson, each time differently in the three signatures 
to his will. In a mortgage deed given by the corporation of 
London, it is Shaksper. The indorsement on an indenture 
between Shakespeare and two of his neighbors in Stratford 
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spells it Shackspeare. Among other forms discovered 
the records of the family are the following: Shaxpur, Chacks- 
per, Schakespe ive. Shayspe re. Shakaspeare, Shaykspe re, and 
Schakespayr. Patronymics often varied at that time, as they 
do now, in different families, and in different sections of the 
country, but here the variations in the same household were 
numerous, and apparently at haphazard. Nevertheless, it is 
a singular circumstance, that in all the forms tabulated by 
Wise, nineteen hundred and six in number, the one appear- 
ing on the title-pages of the plays and poems, Shakespeare, 
is unique. No member of the family in any part of the 
kingdom appears to have written the name in that way. 
Literature had an absolute monopoly of it.* 

3. Shake ‘spe are ’s cnr whie h we have five speci- 
mens in his signatures to legal documents, was not only 
almost illegible, but enter uncultivated and grotesque, 
wholly at variance with the description given of the manu- 


scripts of the plays in the preface to the folio edition of 1623. 
The editorial encomium was in these words: 
‘His mind and hand went together: and what he thought he 


uttered with that easiness that we have scarce received from him a 
blot in his papers.” 

In this connection, we reproduce the five autographs of 
Shakespeare, the only acknowledged specimens ot his pen- 
manship in existence, in fac-simili 


CA 


42” hy ba My e 
Pl head _, DOr Oo rane 


Spphyx  — Dhorpyps?- 


? 


yr ae . —- Seage 


*It is significant also that in some of the quartos first published the name appears 
with a hyphen, thus, Shake-speare, as though to distinguish it in another slight respect 
from that of the actor 
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4. No letter written by him has come down to us, and 
but one (soli iting a loan of money) addressed to him. An 
inspection of his autograph is alone suflicient to explain 
the paucity of his correspondence, if not its absolute 
non-existence. 

5. In the dedication of the Venus and Adonis, published 
in 1592, Shakespe are calls that poem the first heir of his in- } 
vention. This makes it antedate the plays. Accordingly, ; 
Richard Grant White sets it down as written in 1584-85, 
before Shakespeare left Stratford. Furnivall, also, assigns it 
to the same early date. 

The Venus and Adonis 1s a product of the hiohe st culture : 

It is prefixed with a Latin quot ition from Ovid, and is writ- 
ten throughout in the purest, most elegant and scholarly 
Enelish of that day. Hazlitt compares it to an ice-house, 
“almost as hard, as glittering, and as eold.” Is it possible 
that in a town where six only of nineteen aldermen and 
burgesses could write their names, where the habits of 
the people were so ineconceivably filthy that John Shake 

peare, father of William, was publicly prosecuted on two 
oeceasions for detiling the street in front of his house 
where the common speech was a patocs rude to the verge of 
barbarism, and where, probably, outside of the schools and 
churches, not a half dozen books, as White admits, were to 
be found among the whole population, — is it possible that 
in such a town a lad of twenty composed this classical 
epic? . 

6. It is believed that Shakespeare left his home in Strat 

ford and went to London some time between 1585 and 1587. 

He was then twenty-one to twenty-three years of age. One 

of the tirst of the Shakespeare plays to be produced on the ' 
stage Was * Hamlet,” and the date not later than 1589. It 

was founded on a foreign tragedy of which no translation then . 
existed in English. <As first presented, it was probably in 

an imperfect form, having been subsequently rewritten and 

enlarged into what is now, perhaps, the greatest individual 

work of genius the human mind has produced. To assume Q 

that Shakespeare, under the circumstances in which he was ? 
then placed, at so early an age, fresh from a country town ia 
where there were few or no books, and from a family cirele (4 
whose members could not read or write, was the author of : 


this play, would seem to involve a miracle as great as that 
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THE 
imputed to Joshi in other w ds. l pension of the laws 
of cause and effect.? 

7. The end of his care 


er was as remarkable as the begin- 
ning. I] S residence inh London extended over a period of 


twenty-tive years, during which time, according to popular 
belief, he wrote thirty-seven dramas, one hundred and: fifty- 
four sonnets, and two or three minor poems, besides accumu- 
lating, in active business, a fortune the income of which has 
been estimated at one thousand pounds (equivalent in ow 
time and in our money to twenty-five thousand dollars) pel 
annum. Such an instance of mental fecundity the world has 
never seen before or since. 

In 1610 or thereabouts, while he was still comparatively 
young (at the age of forty-six). he retired from London, and 
passed the remainder of his days among his old neighbors’ in 
Stratford, loaning money and brewing beer for sale. His 
intellectual life seems to have terminated as abruptly as it 
had begun. ‘The most faithful scrutiny fails to show that he 
took the slightest interest in the fate of the plays left behind 
him, or in his own reputation as the author of them. 


i 


of these productions were still in manuscript, unknown even 


son 


to the st re, and not oiven to the public, either for tame or 
profit, till thirteen years after his retirement. Such indif- 
lata alas 
iCuUt ad SseCLU- 


ference to the ( hildr Ih of h S brain an | xO Com] ( 


sion in the prime of his manhood from the refinements of life 
present to us a picture, not only painful to contemplate, but 
one that stultifies human nature itself. 

8. Our surprises do not cease at his death. On the heavy 
stone slab that marks his grave in the old church at Strat- 


ford, visitors read the following inscription : 


‘Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here : 
Blest be the man that spares these stone —& 
And curst be he who moves my bones.” 


These lines are evidently his own, for the imprecation 
contained in them prevented his wife, who urvived h m, 


rrom being laid at rest by his side. 


*It has been suvvested that the original ** Hamlet’? was by another author This sup 
position, however, encounters an improbability of its own, not so great as the one men 

med in the text, but still fatal; viz., that a playwright would adopt for the title of 
his masterpiece a name already familiar to the public, and identified in the same age 
with the same subject No absurd hypothesis stands in Bacon’s way, for he was nearly 
thirty vears of age when “ Hamlet” was first played, had been highly educated at home 
and abroad, and was then a briefless barrister at Gray’s Inn 
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%. Shakespeare made no mention of any literary property 
in his wil. He was careful to specify, among other bequests, 


his « second-best bed,” but not a book, not a copy of one of his 
own books, hot even a manuscript, thou rh one half of all his 


eae Higgs ef . aa 
works, including the immortal dramas of MWacheth, Tempest, 


] 


i 
and Julius Cesar, were unpublished, and some of them even 


unknown, at the time of his death.? 
10. So far as we know, Shakespeare never claimed the 


authorship of the plays. He permitted his name to be used, 


doubtless for good and sully ie t reason al | in accordance 


with a not unusual custom at that period, on the title-page 
of fourteen of them printed in his lifetime, as he did also on 


others which we know were not his. His 


a large number o 
reticence on the subject, especially after his retirement to 
Stratford, is itself a presumptive proof of his integrity and 
honor. His fellow-townsmen, it is probable, never witnessed 
one of these productions on the sta re, Neith r his local 
fame (if he had any) as a dramatist, nor the influence of his 
wealth and position (if exerted by him) overcame thei repug- 
nance to theatrical representations; for in 1602 the Board 
of Aldermen prohibited any performance of the kind in the 
town undera pen ulty of teh shillin YS. In 1612, when Shak 

peare’s reputation among his neighbors should have been at 
its zenith, the penalty was increased to ten pounds.  T! 

key to the situation lies in his stolidity, or in his sense of 


honor. 


3. The rererenes Lo Shakes eare, direct and indirect, 


} 
] 


in contemporaneous literature (1Lo92-1616) 


} ] 
nave heen care 


fully collated and published. Chey number one hundr 


and twenty live, and may be elass fied as follows: thos 


made to him as a reputed author or to his works, one hun- 


dred and twenty; those made to him as a man, five. The 


CLLUALLONS in the first Class are, Of course, irrelevant to oul 


purpose. In the second, we find statements from the follow- 
ing named persons: Robert Greene and Henry Chettle, 1592 ; 
John Manningham, 1601; an anonymous writer, 1605; and 


Thomas Heywood, 1612. Greene denounces Shakespeare as 


an impostor; Chettle disclaims the honor of a personal ac 


*Counsel on the ¢ I e t pie by saving that Shakes) 
had sold his manuseripts to the theatre conipa before le ing London Phe 
so long assumed this to be true that they now te nqualifiedly, though wi 
a particle of proof rhey sl L issue instructions, | er, tothe cicero . 
ford who informs visite 1 the wicked manuscripts wel troyed, after Shake 


peare’s death 








ren a 
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quaintance with him; Manningham makes him the hero of 
an amour; the anonymous writer (after the manner of such 
writers) calls attention to his penurious habits, his chronic 
disregard of obligations, and his wealth; and Hey wood is 


} 


indignant because two of his own poems | vd peen publi hed 


by a piratical printer as Shakespeare’s, but (he affirms) with- 
out the latte r’s consent. 
Excepting Ben Jonson, and apart from the official records 


of baptism, marriage, and death, of transfers of property and 


ire writers tell us all we know, and 

ve can believe to be true, of William Shakespeare, 

the man. Not a word, not the remotest hint from friend or 
foe within the circle of his acquaintance, of a transcendent 


: . : } ¢ a Wha : ] 4 4 
genius, or, indeed, of any literary ability whatever. 


. , 
suits at law, these obsei 


-] cannot m: vy this fact to his verse.”’ Emers 

+ A mere fabu s blin nd int erro! S 

* What! a we t miracles in sport ? . . . Does God choos 
idiots by whom to convey divine truths to man ?’ Colerid: 





Way 


RE 


PRESENTATIVE CONGRESSMEN ON THE 
PENDING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 


I. 


THE DeEmocRATIC PARTY SHOULD ELECT THE NEXT 


are many reasons why the next president should 


Democrat. The f lowing seem to me to be the most 


First, the president of the United States is a part of the 
making powel of the government. If he should differ 
Congress as to the propriety of any proposed legislation 
ld interpose his veto, it would require two tiirds of 
to overcome his objections. If the next Congress 
1 be Demoeratie in both branches, which now seems 
than probable, the president should be in harmony with 
» houses. Otherwise, notwithstanding there might 
d ded n jority in Congress in favor of the policies 
advocated by the Democratic Party, the president, by the 
ise of the veto p ver, could thwart the will of the 
e@ ¢ dat the polls. The veto power itself is un- 
ra | should be exercised only on extraordinary 
ions, and in cases when there was evidently an inad- 
vel .or where some constitutional inhibition had been 
l l. Presidents heretofore, however, have not ad- 
l to this strict rule for the application of the veto power. 
[’ have generally allowed their own ideas of public policy 
» control their action, and to cause them to take issue -vith 
pre entatives of the peo} le and the representatives of 

ites as to the mere policy of proposed legislation. 
in the « Ll presidential contest the taritf question will 
be the paramount issue. Upon that question the people have 
eady poken, and especially at the election in 1890 for 
representatives in Congress. An unprecedented majority 


Was 
ures 





returned to that body in opposition to the leading feat- 
of the McKinley sill, the polici s of the Republican 
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Party generally, and in — of a thorough and genuine 
reform of the tariff laws of the country. I have no doubt 
a large majority of the American people still adhere to the 
decision expressed in 1890. Under our conservative form 
of government it is possible, and in fact frequently happens, 
that a popular majority of the electors as expressed at a 
particular election would be in favor of one political party, 
while through the machinery of the electoral college a_presi- 
dent would be chosen in opposition thereto. Such a result 
at the ensuing election would be a public calamity. The 
people who elect the Congress should have the benefit of 
executive co-operation in the law-making power. 

Second, the Republican Party has controlled the executive 
offices of -_ government, with the exception of the four 


years of Cleveland’s administration, since 1861. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s admi inistration was conservative in methods. During 
his entire administration the Senate contained a maj rity of 
R public: . while t] e House Was Dem ¢ ratic. No legi la- 
tion in nella with Democratic principles was possil 


except such as was coerced from an unwilling Senate. Dur- 
ing those four years little was done in legislation, except to 
pass appropriation bills, and such other measures as were 
regarded as non-partisan. There has been no opportunity, 
therefore, for more than thirty years for the enactment of 
laws in harmony with the wishes of one of the great politi- 
cal parties of the country, which has, at many of the presi- 
dential elections intervening, cast a majority of the popular 
votes of the country. It is high time that that party should 
be placed in position to cont trol legislation, and to ove ‘rhaul 
all the departm nts of the government. 

There are many useless offices, sinecures, and overgrown 
bureaus. There are many persons in the service of the 
government who have come to conclude that they hold their 
places by divine right, and a strong sentiment has grown up 
in favor of a permanent office-holding class. A thorough - 
change in administration and in legislation is necessary to 
bring our government back to the true principles of our 
fathers, and to teach all public officials that they are the 
mere servants of the people, and not their masters. 

Third, during Mr. Cleveland’s administration there was a 
great reform in the executive departments in the expenditure 
of public money. Every department of the government re- 
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duced expenditures, and the effect was marked in the appro- 
priations required for the support of the government. Each 
secretary and head of bureau strove to reduce public expend- 
itures, and secure a strict accountability of all government 
officials. The consequence was, that when President Cleve- 
land turned the government over to his successor, the ex- 
penses had been so far reduced that we were collecting a 
1] 


? 
hundred million dol 

ee . 
ordinary and contingent expenses of the government. Now, 


ws more than were necessary for the 
after three years of Republican rule, the surplus has been 
squandered, and we are threatened with a large deficit. <A 
Republican president and Republican officials will be slow to 
correct abuses which have grown up under their own party, 
and will hesitate to al 
when the office-holders and the beneficiaries of the expen li 
tures are members of their own party. Nothing but a radical 


lish offices and reduce expenditures 


change of party administration will bring the government 
back to strict economy in all its branches. 
Pope has expressed a sentiment, which is not without 
merit : — 
For forms of government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 


If the poet’s ideal of good gevernment were confined to 
economy in public expenditures, there would be few to 


Fourth, the next president should be a Democrat for the 
reason that the Democratic Party at this time is the better 
representative of true Americanism. It is not sectional, but 
has its representatives in every school district throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The Republican Party, by 
the very nature of its organization, is sectional. Its members 
in one third of the states of the Union are principally col- 
ored people, many of whom were recently in bondage, and 
most of whom are in dense ignorance. While the Republi- 
can Party must rely upon these forces in the South, it is a 
continual menace to the peace an | good order of socie ty in 
that section. Race prejudices will be engendered and kept 
alive, and race contests will continually eall for repressive, 
and perhaps unnecessarily severe measures on the part of the 
civil authorities. Much of these race difficulties would be 
avoided and all of them finally done away with if the presi- 
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dent were a De mocrat, and the administration OL luue LOVErh- 
ment truly national. 

Fifth, the president of the United States appoints the 
Federal judges. Owing to the almost continued Republican 


ascendancy during the past thirty years, nearly all of the 


judges of the United States courts are Republicans. <A_par- 
tisan judiciary is unfortunate, and will not promote the best 
in rests ‘ eop! ( ive col le Lo li nts i 

judges should be as uly jually divided in political sen- 
timents as possible. For this reason, if for ne other, the 


next president should be a Democrat. He will have the 


ippointment, perhaps, of several members of the Supreme 


Court and many United States circuit and district judges 
throughout the country. A Democratic president should be 
continued in office until the judiciary has received an infu- 
sion of Democratic sentiment. In this way greater confidence 
vill be felt, and the people everywhere will have greater 
respect for this important branch of the publ 


Should the Republicans carry the country and elect the 
president, the utmost they could accomplish in the way of 
legisla 1 would be the redem] n of their platform prom- 
ises. Itis making a generous concession to allow them so 
h \dmit, however, that should they gain full control 
heir deciai m of principles would become laws, and 


win at the next election, and i may be fairly said tl 


wh. T 4] ill . } } a } 4 : . 
government by the people is dead, and that class rule is 


ose a Democrat elected president. suppose Congress 


atic, suppose every plank of the Democratic national 
itform en ted into law, what relic f would come to the 


at masses of our peopl (1) The national banks would 
remain. (2) Incomes would not be taxed. (3) Tariff bur- 
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dens, if molested at all, would only be scaled slightly. 
(+) Corporations would retain their special privileges. (5) 
Currency would remain contracted, and only be filtered 
out to the people through the banks. 

We deal generously with either party when we admit 
their honest intention to redeem platform pledges. For in- 
stance, the Democratic platform of 1884 demanded gold and 
silver coinage “of the Constitution.” The colnage of that 
era was the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver 
upon a ratio of fifteen to one. Mr. Cleveland was elected 
upon this pl rin. The first thine he did after election 
was to truckle to Wall Street and repudiate this free silver 
pledar 


In the present House of Representatives, Democrats have 


+4 
} 
tl 


a majority of one hundred and forty-eight; yet they are 
unable to pass the law which the above plank in their plat- 
form binds them, in honor, to enact. Eighty-two Democratic 
congressmen repudiate the party pledge. Their speake r 
Mr. Crisp, admits that he made a promise to the secret 
eaucus of his party which prevents him, thus far, from 
enforcing one of the rules of the House, and thereby bringing 
the Silver Bill to a direct vote. 

3. Both parties are responsible for the vicious legislation 
which now oppresses the country. 

In 1873 the millionnaires demanded the repeal of the 
income tax. Both Democrats and RR: j ublicans united in 

heying. In the Senate only two Democrats voted against 
the repeal ; in the House the vote is not recorded. On Feb. 
t, 1878, an effort was made to restore the law. It 
failed. Had the Democrats, who, under the lead of S. 8S. 
Cox Fernando W ood. and Mr. Springer, leader of thi 
present Democratic Hous vi 
it would have succeeded. On June 15, 1878, another effo: 
in behalf of the income tax was made. It failed. Fifty- 


er ht Dd ypnoerats vot i against ac. 


ted acalnst the proposition, 


Upon the tariff question the record is much the same. 
Neither of the old parties will support a bill which is not 
distinctly * protective.” 

On Dee. 1, 1877, Mr. Mills of Texas introduced a resolution 
attempting to bind the Democrats to a tariff «for revenue.” 
With Democratic aid, the Republicans defeated it. 


The record shows that both parties have lavishly squan 
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dered the public lands and public moneys in bounties, grants, 
indorsements, and subsidies; have chartered and rechartered 
ational banks; were silent when free silver was struck 
down; have been foes to the greenback currency, and have, 
in financial matters, always obeyed the capitalists. I cannot 
refrain from giving one example. 


The great whiskey ring demanded of Congress t 
ilege of warehousing their distilled spirits, and a er 
one year in the payment of the tax of ninety cents | 
gallon thereon. The favor was granted. On March 14. 
1878, they demanded a credit of three years instead of o 
They got it. Congress enacted the law the ring den 
and thus loaned to these capitalists hundreds of thou ls « 
dollars on a warehoused product. Our lawmakers required 


— i ‘ i 
after the first year. In the House there wa a 
one hundred and eighteen 1 ly 
the yeas, o7 hundred and three ‘e Democrats. | 


the capitalists to pay five per cent interest upon t 


Senate, sentiment was so unanimous f he bill tl 
St . : , 

division Was made. Among thi Democratic congr n 
voted this two-year, live-per-c nt ioan to a ware] ised ] 


uct, at the behest of the whiskey ring, I note a large num! 


f persons who now indignantly refuse to grant to 


wheat, and corn what they granted to whiskey. 


i. 2 ld parties live on sectional prejudice. The blo 
shirt he favorite garment of both. Just now it is b 
flaunted most vigorously by Republi and Dem iti 
ticians. The People’s Party is the only hope of 
ardently wish to see fraternity ll sections 
inate the hatreds of the past from the arduous 1 


the others, and its platform answers the qu 
the beginning of this article. Co de that we will do 
half we promise, and the quest'on is well answe l. 

To pass the ineome tax: to s » away na } 
to 7 lore the a ( na e of Td we / silv rr? EO ; we 7 ye 
i SuU¢ / dire ‘tly to the pe ple in suf Y mt votlwine to 9 f 
Nee ls - mate business - th e are reforms whi nh are 


entirely within the reach of earnest, persistent agitation. 
Thev address themselves favorably to the sober sense of 
every citizen who is dissatisfied with present conditions. A 
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mighty impetus would be given to these reforms if we did 
10 more than throw the election of the next president into 
the House. Their success would be assured if we ourselves 
elected that president. Land loans and produce loans would 
surely follow. No reason on earth can be given why the 
products whose value vitalizes bonds, mortgages, bills, and 
notes; whose quickening vigor keeps every ship afloat, every 
engine on the go, every bank busy, every city alive with 
v1 ule, should not ve eood security on whi h Lo borrow some 
of the currency which they alone render useful and sound. 
The nationalization of the great highways of commerce 
would inevitably follow. The reign of the people is log 
inconsistent with the reign of the corporations. One 
or the other system is doomed. When the great iron high 
Ways are put j ist where the post oflice is, the greatest dan- 
ver to popul r gvovernment, to purity in elections, to hon- 
esty in the courts, to integrity among our lawmakers, will 
» disappeared forever. Both the old parties are in the 
folas of the railroad tyranny. The People’s Party alone is 


6. Briefly, then, the People’s Party should elect the next 
l oed to ve i] vital, ~nperalive 


vliose purpose is to destroy class ruls and to restore 


rovernment. 


- 


THoMAsS E. WATSON. 


ITI. 


Wry THE REPUBLICANS SHOULD ELECT THE NEXT 


he election of a Republican president in 1892 is ex- 


lingly important. It is not only desirable in itself, but 
thers increased significance from. tl fact that such a 
sult would be likely to carry with it and secure a Ri pub- 
lican Congress, and so place the national government, in all 


its departments, under the exclusive domination of the 
Republican Party. Such control is essential to the highest 
possibiliti Ss ot our n itional life. To Ove rthrow the Repub- 


lican Party would be to arrest national development and 


il 
retard individual prosperity. Republicanism is progress — 
Democracy is retrogression. 


The issues involved in the approaching campaign are 
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clearly defined, and the struggle between the contending 

} ; } = } 
political forces will be sharp and decisive. 

Chiefest among these is the question of taxation crys- 
tallized into the conflic ting 
trade. For thirty years the Republican | 
maintained the policy of protection, and the Democratic 


theories of protection or free 


) 


arty has steadily 


Party has as steadily and persistently assailed and denounced 
It. Whenever the Democratic Party has had control of the 
executive or either branch of Congress, its first blow has 


been aimed at our prot ctive S\ stem. ( leveland condemne 
it as iniquitous, and recommended its complete abolition, 
while every Democratic House has assailed it and sought its 
overthrow. To-d LV, the national House of Repr sentatives, 
under the control of the Democratic Party, stands r uly Lo 
destroy the protective features of our tariff laws, and inau- 
vurate an era of tree trade. The Democratic revenue | ills 
how pendi i¢ by ore the ( ommittee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, if enacted into law, would not 
only repeal the McKinley tariff of 1890, but utterly destroy 
ihe last vestige of our protective policy. Nothing but a 
Republican executive and Senate prevents the consummation 
of that end. The instant the Democratic Party can obtain 
control of b ith the exec utive and legislative branches of the 
government, that moment our protective policy will be over- 
thrown and an era of free trade inaugurated. This cannot 
be questioned. The protective policy has no party friend 
outside the Republican organization. Republicanism is pro- 
tection. Democracy is free trade. The American system 
of protection must not be abandoned. It has absolved us 
from humiliating foreign dependence; it has developed and 
multiplied our domestic resources ; it has enlarged the field 
for labor’s | olit ible employment : it has give a remunerative 
investment to American capital ; it has increased our foreign 
commerce, and, in every way, promoted the material and 
intellectual development of the American people. A Repub- 
lican president, therefore, ought to be elected in 1892, 
backed by a Republican Congress, that public confidence 
may be restored, and the business interests of the country 
assured of the permanency of our protective policy. 

Again, a Republican president should be elected in 1892. 
together with a Republican Congress, in order to a wise settle- 
ment of our monetary problems. These questions are of vital 
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1 to the citizen and the nation, and upon their just 
solution depend, ina large degree, the prosperity of the in- 
dividual and the credit of the nation. While the free coin- 
age of silver is the most prominent phase of the question 
presented at this moment, yet our whole monetary system is 
disturbed by the existence of all sorts of erratic schemes, 


and nothing but the highest financial skill and statesman- 
ship is adequate to the emergency. The abolition of the 


national banking system, which kas given a stable and abun- 
dant currency; the restoration of the old state bank policy, 
vith its uncertain and irresponsible character; the issuing of 
all currency by the national government in such volume as 
the needs of trade may seem to demand; the loaning of 
money tothe people by the Federal government at a low 
rate of interest, secured by mortgages on real or personal 
property; the deposit of farm products in government ware- 
houses, and the issuing thereon of certificates for a per cent 
of the value of such products which shall be paid out and 
received as money; the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
upon a ratio of commercial inequality with gold —these are 
some of the many phases of the money question now attract- 
ing public attention. 

The Republican Party thus far has solved every financial 
difficulty, and can certainly be trusted to meet the issues of 
the present. Taking the government, with an exhausted 
treasury and an impaired public credit, it replenished the 
one and restored the other. During all the years of its 
ascendancy no national obligation has been repudiated, and 
the public eredit stands to-day unequalled and unimpaired. 
While the policy of the Republican Party touching the coin- 
age of silver may not command the approval of the ultra-free- 
coinage advocate, yet it is a policy which has_ practically 
coined into paper the entire output of the American silve1 
mines and maintained all our money, whether of paper or 
coin, at par with the best money of the world. 

A Republican president ought to be elected in 1892, sup- 
ported by a Republican majority in the National Congress, in 
order to devise some method by which honesty of elections 
can be secured. It is the only party through which such a 
result can hope to be attained. Any measure, at any time, 
it matters not how conservative or moderate, which seeks to 
give to every lawful voter the opportunity to cast his ballot, 
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and have that ballot honestly counted, has, and always will, 
provoke the united opposition of the Democratic Party. If 
we ever have in this country a free ballot and a fair count, 
it will come through the efforts of the Republican Party. 
The Democratic Party never yet proposed or favored a meas- 
ure looking to that end. 

But these are not the only reasons why the Republican 
Party should succeed in 1892. Great industrial questions 
are pressing for solution. We are in the midst of building 
up our merchant marine and extending our foreign trace. 
We have taken the initiative toward establishing swift and 
regular mail communication with foreign nations, especially 
the countries south of us, and are by this policy regaining 
our position on the high seas. The Democratic Party per- 
sistently refuses, either by vote or voice, to aid this great 
achievement ; and whatever has been done in this direction 
has been accomplished through the instrumentality of the 
Republican Party, and in the face of persistent Democratic 
opposition. If we ever expect to connect the republics of 
the western hemisphere in trade relations with us, by land 
or sea, and thus secure our just share of their growing com- 
merce, it must be done under Republican rule. These are 
some of the many reasons why the Republican Party should 
succeed in 1892. 

J. 


C. Burrows. 
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I THINK | Wn SAalely iy I tat 10 time in the hi tory ol 
civilization, so far as our records show, has there been such 
weneral and di -rooted interest on the part of scholars in all 


probl ms ] latu Lo + chi u S lt hee as ray. The mate- 
rialistic attitude of the scientific world, which followed 


thi birth of moc mm critical investigation and the rise of 
psychical science, was a re-action from a condition of almo 

uni l eredulity and superstition, which substituted faith 
in myths for religion, and was ever the sworn enemy of inves- 
tigation. Naturally enough under the circumstances, the 
intellectual giants who came out of the darkness of super- 
stition, weht to he oO POSsite extreme, Ir fusing to accord a 


: ] + ] ] - 
eandid hearing to anything im readily apparent to the 
: 


' 
senses. H e, during the past uvo or three genera- 

: : os 
tions, the attitude of the scientific world has been hostile or 


indifferent to ll i vestigation which transcended hysical 


ience or touched upon psychical or metaphysical subjects. 


During tl past aC de, however, a marked change has taken 
place. Prejudice and bigotry are falling as seales from the 
eves of scientilic scholarship, and men are beginning to dis- 


cern the difference between ready acceptance of marvellous 
alleged phenomena and eritical examination of the same. 
One of the most encouraging signs of our times is found in a 
growing desire among scholars to arr at the truth in 
regard to those matters which transcend the ordinary expe- 
rience of men and women, and which, if demonstrated by 
strictly scientific methods, will open a door to a new world 
for the civilization of to-morrow to enter and possess. A 
notable illustration of the transition in thought now in progress 
is found in the rapidly changing attitude of the medical pro- 
fession toward hypnotism. A few decades ago this subject 
was generally scouted within the precincts of the profession. 
Indeed, no epithets were severe enough to apply to those who 
were ready to demonstrate its actuality. Now the profession 
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in Europe and America is asking for a close monopoly in the 
exercise of that whi h, a rlew years ago, the m ] ity i ] 
sicians de lared to be non-existent. 

While it is true that there are persons who, having had no 
opportunity for investigation, still deny the reality of the 
hypnotic phenomena, as there are persons who deny the 
Darwinian 
the thoug! 
investigation, the reality of hypnotism is as generally 


accepted as any well-established scientific truth of recent 


theory of evolution, it is safe to say that, among 


itful persons who have enjoyed opportunities for 


years. Assuming, therefore, that the reader a cepts the 
phenomena, I propose in this paper to relate some interesting 
observations, chietly of a personal character, which relate to 


this subject. On the threshold of this discussion, however, it 


. ? 

is necessary that we draw tl line of distinction between 
hypnotism and mental suggestion. A patient might be 
hypnotized aall years n tL the Lest Db elt, evel 

| 
it ; , ; ] 1] ‘ : } 1 
if the operator were a most skilled physician, provided the 
hypnotizations were not ac ompanied by ment il Suggestions of 
yl ge 


ealth ; while on the other hand, physicians frequently can 
and do cure patients without resorting to hypnotism, mer ly 
by mental su yestion. The chief advantage gained by hyp- 
notizing the patient before Givin r the sucge tion is that it 
secures a perfectly plastic plate upon which the doctor im- 
presses his thoughts, whereas in the waki ir condition the 
mental suggestion in many, if not in most, cases meets oppo- 
sition or antagonism (though perhaps unconsciously as far as 
the patient is concerned). It is very important to keep this 
fact in mind, as I shall probably recur t 

discussion, as affording a possible ex! 


o it later in our 
anaticn of many 
phenomena about which at present there is much confusion 
of thought. 

Dr. Hamilton Osgood related to me many instances where 
extraordinary cures have followed positive suggestion made 
to the patient when in a perfectly normal condition. Asa 
rule, however, far more can be accomplished after the patient 
has been thrown into the hypnotic sleep, and it is this phe- 
nomenon and the results attending the same, which, if the 
reader will now follow me, I will describe as I personally 
witnessed it, some few weeks since, at the Home of Incu- 
rables, in the beautiful suburban town of Ashmont. 

During this visit Dr. Osgood hypnotized twelve patient 
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In each instance the experiment proved completely successful. 
In many cases the patient yielded readily to the doctor’s 
suggestion; in others it required a fey moments to bring the 
invalid’s will entirely under the domination of the phy- 
sician’s will, although it must be remembered that in all in- 
stances the patients were hypnotized at their express desire. 
To me there was something thrilling, startling, and terrible 
in this spectacle of a human mind instantly yielding to a will 
more royal than his own; becoming a willing vassal, with ears 
attuned to no voice save the regal master whose slightest 
wish becomes absolute law. 

The general appearance of a subject in the hypnotic trance 
is that of natural sleep, although, sometimes, when in a pro- 
found slumber, one is reminded of a patient under the influ- 
ence of ether. There are present, however, these peculi- 
arities in the hypnotic trance: The subject, ifin a profound 
sleep is absolutely at the command of the operator; at a 
suggestion from him the entire body is as insensible to pain 
as if perfectly etherized; at his command the body instantly 
becomes as rigid as if all life had departed; at his suggestion 
the patient sees visions of the operator’s creating and hears, 
perchance, the ravishing strains of celestial melody. In this 
realm of dreams he banquets and revels, while perhaps a 
limb is being amputated. And yet at the voice of the intel- 
livent operator he instantly returns to a normal condition, 
provided the operator himself never for a moment doubts his 
ability to awaken the subject. As I noted before, some 
patie nts yield much more readily than others. It was indeed 
interesting and curious to witness the subtle and inherent 
traits of different patients, even in the moment wh n the 
patient’s will power was momentarily yielding more and more 
to the hypnotizer. Thus the first oe t hypnotized by D 
Osgood had expressed his desire to be so treated, and had 
described at length the trouble from which he was suffer- 
ing. I readily saw that he was one of those numerous indi- 
viduals who derive their greatest joy from fault-finding and 
complaining, a chro) ic obje ctor, and I observed with con- 
siderable curiosity the doctor’s method of-putting him to sleep. 
As I had anticipated, he involuntarily resisted the physician’s 
suggestions, for a minute or two. For example, after he had 
beea partially hypnotized, Doctor O. said, « Your eyes are 
heavy, it is dificult for you to raise your lids,’ 


he, with an 
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effort, kept his eyes open a moment, and later, when tl 
doctor said, “ You cannot open your eyes,” he strove to do so 
and a gleam of triumph lit his countenance when he suc- 


ceeded, though the heavy lids fell back almost instantly ; 
and when the affirmation was repeated, he made no furthe: 
effort, being already in a deep sleep. 


The next subject was a passive, mil@mannered man. Tl « 
doctor did not even look him in the eye, but simply sugges te 
sleep most positively to him after which he lightly touched 


his brow between the eyes, and he was ina deep slum! 
from which he did not awake until a half hour later, when t! 
doctor loosened the bonds by a single word. 

In another ward, a boy of about fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, afilicted with double hip-joint disease, complained of 
great suffering. One foot was so painful and drawn up that 
he could not touch the floor with it. He walked on two 
crutches. He had never been hypnotized, although he had 
on various occasions seen a number of patients so treated. 
He was requested to retire to an adjoining room, which 
he did with great pain and considerable effort. After 
seeing that he was comfortably placed upon a couch or bed, 
the doctor said in a kindly yet very positive tone: “ Look 
me in the eyes. Now do not think of me; turn your thoughts 
inward. Think of sleep. No! Do not allow your eyes to 
wander from me; look at me steadily, but do not think of 
me; think of SLEEP! You know how delightful the sensation 
is when you are conscious that you are drifting into a rest- 
ful sleep.” Yes,” said the patient languidly, and I saw 
that the spell was already upon him. “ Well, think about it; 
think how lovely it is —that passing away into sleep.” Here 
the doctor touched the forehead between the eyes. “Now 
you are going to sleep. Your eyes are heavy. You are feel- 


~ 


ing very sleepy. Lou are going to sleep. YOU CANNOT OPEN 
your EYES. (The eyelids partially opened.) NOW! you 
cannot open your eyes. NOw YOU ARE ASLEEP. 

Then he gently rubbed the hip, placed his hand over the 
heart, and said: “Your circulation is being stimulated. 


There is a warm sensation passing down the hip. Your 
muscles are becoming relaxed. All pain will have left you 
hip when you wake up. You will feel greatly relieved in 


every way. Nowsleep on until I waken you.” When, half 
an hour later, we entered the room in which this boy lay 
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sleeping, the doctor said, kindly: You may wake up now.” 
Immediately the boy awoke. He then reached his crutches, 
and began to follow us out of the room. $e Why, doctor,” he 
exclaimed, * see! I can put my foot on the ground, and all the 
pain is gone.” Something like teal’s elistened in his beaming 
eyes, and his voice was tremulous with excitement. 

In another ward a lady asked to be hypnotized; her stom- 
ach was causing her considerable pain. She had been hyp- 
notized several t ies bef re, derivi i” great benefit from this 
treatment. Dr. Osgood requested her to look him in the eyes 
for a moment. He then pr sitively commanded her to go to 
‘p3 to keep her mind passive; think only of sleep, and go to 
» In half a minute she was in a profound slumber. 

k a sharp instrument in his hand and pricked her 
face and hands several times with it, but tl 
at she felt in the least degree any sensation 
whatever. The doctor then suco ted that her stomach 


ere Was nothing 


d be entirely relieved, on her waking; and placing his 
ed: “You are 
now experiencing a warm sensation; the blood is now called 
to the stomach; and when you wake all pain will have dis- 


17 


appeared. N mw sle p on Uu itil ] Call y i He then passed 


ha id over he r stoi h lor @ moment, he add 


} 


into some other wards, where other women were hypnotized, 
two of whom remained sleeping only a few minutes after the 
doctor left. As all persons who are acquainted with hyp- 
notism know, there are different stages. In some cases, the 
doctor informs me, he may hypnotize a person and keep them 
entirely under hypnotic intluence as long as present, but as 
soon as he leaves, they beyin to awake. In other cases a 
profound sleep foll WS suggestion, and the pati nt dos S not 
arouse until the doctor breaks the spell by a word. 

We next visited a patient who was, in some respects, the 
most remarkable subject that I have ever seen. This man 
was suffering great pain from a horrible sore on the hip. 
He amused himself by mounting horns and making other 
ornaments. We met him when we first went into the hos- 
pital. He was busil 
greatly from his hip. The doctor requested him to undress, 
and be ready by the time he returned in about a quarter of 
an hour, so he could dress the hip. We found the man 
ready. He had been hypnotized before, and had proved a 


remarkably fine subject. Dr. Osgood stood beside the pa- 


y at work, but complained of suffering 
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tient, who was then lying in one of the beds in a ward 
screened from the other inmates. “ James,” said he, looking 
him steadfastly in the eye, “Six!” Almost instantly the 
man was in a profound cataleptic slumber, as absolutely 
unconscious of everything, save the physician’s voice, 
s if he were completely under the influence of ether. 


t 
The doctor said, “Your right arm is rigid now, James.” 
The arm at once became perfectly rigid. «Raise you 
right arm!” The arm was raised. “ Your arm is rigid; 
you cannot lower it.” The arm remained stationary. 
“Mr. Flower cannot lower it,” said the doctor. le 
deavored to do so, but found it was perfectly rigid. I am 
convinced that it would have been necessary to break it or 
unjoint some bone in order to have pressed it down. “ You 
can lower your hand now.” The hand came down, and soon 
to all appearances the arm was like the rest of the body, in 
an apparently normal 
to pala. “You are now dreaming,” said the doctor, * that 
you reely had the 
can ;, 


OWLY Inace a 


condition, although entire ly insensible 


] 


; are stroking a beautiful little kitten.” Sea 
words passed from his mouth, when the hand s ; 

motion as if stroking something. * Do you hear that music ?” 
said the doctor. “No,” came a low response. Why, a 
band is coming: don’t you hear it?” “ No.” sad Well, we 
will wait until it gets a little nearer. Now it is passing the 
house ; now you hear it, do you not?” « Yes,” and a | 
tiful smile stole over the face which remained until he 
awakened. Evidently the sleeper was revelling in the music 
or living ina delightful dream. ‘Turning to the nurse, the 
doctor said, “ We will now dress the sore.” It was a large, 
deep, and ugly looking place in the hip, which had been 
lanced to the bone. The dressing of the wound was held in 


eau- 


place by large strips of surgeon’s adhesive plaster. The 
doctor took hold of one of these strips, and with a quick 
movement tore the entire outside dressing off. Had the 


man been conscious, this would have proved terribly painful 

but as it was, he seemed lost in a delightful dream, as his 
face continued to wear the smile of that perfect felicity only 
found in happy sleep. There was no movement of the body, 
no twitching of the muscles any more than there would have 
been had he been dead. The doctor then cleansed the 
wound, which in the normal condition would have heen 
dingly painful, after which, in a hurried though skilfu! 
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manner, he packed nearly a yard of iodoform gauze, cut 
about an inch in width, into the sore, packing it somewhat as 
a dentist would pack the gold leaf ina tooth. During all 
this time tle patient was evidently enjoying — himself 
immensely, if the facial expression indicated the condition 
of his mind. Were he not in this profound cataleptic con- 
dition,” the doctor explained, “it would take me over half 
an hour to dress this wound, on account of the intense pain 
he would suffer. I could now cut off his leg,” he said, 
“ without his feeling the slightest sensation.” After the sore 
was dressed, he drew up the cover, seated himself beside the 
patient, and said, * Now you may count ten; when you have 
counted six, you will awake.” Slowly and in a low tone the 
patient began to count. When he reached six his eyes 
opened. A dazed expression, as one suddenly roused from a 
deep slumber, was exhibited. He continued to count. 
“Why are you counting?” said the doctor. “I don’t 
know,” he replied, in a foolish, abashed manner. By that 
time he reached ten, and stopped. * Do you remember 
anything?” “No.” “Yes youdo.’ “No.” Didn't you 
dream anything?” “I seemed to dream a good many 
things, but do not remember what they were.” “ Think! 
Didnt you dream you heard anything?” “No.” * Yes 
you did.” “«No.” “Think again!” “No.” « Try now! 
Think again!” ‘The man seemed to be making a des- 
perate effort to recollect; finally he said, as if digging up 
thoughts from the depths of his brain, “JI think I heard a 
band of music playing, but I am not sure.” “Are you 
ready for youl hip to be dressed?” * Yes, doctor, but it is 
not paining me now.” The pain has all left, has it?” 
* Yes, sir.” 

One patient —a mulatto girl — afforded a brilliant illus- 
tration of the beneficent results of hypnotism when intelli- 
gently and conscientiously applied for the treatment of certain 
diseases. ‘The facts of this most remarkable case were given 
in a paper by Dr. Osgood, in the following language : — 

“As the result of a heavy fall, the patient gradually lost 
power in the lower limbs until she could not move a toe, and 
it was necessary to move and place her feet for her. When 
placed upon her feet, she sank to the floor as if her legs were 
mere pulp. In this way she lived two years, and nothing 
helped her. When I first saw her she suffered from severe 
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constipation, retention of urine, and constant spinal pain, to- 
gether with depression of mind and lack of appetite. At my 
first interview with the patient, I hypnotized her. She 
quietly fell into a deep sleep. I at once lifted her leg into 
a horizontal position, as she sat in a large chair, and said, 
« You cannot put this leg down.” It remained fixed. This 
convinced me that the affection was fuactional and not 
organic, and that the patient could be made to walk. At 
this time the legs were wholly deprived of muscle, and 
presented merely bone covered with skin. The proper sug- 
gestions were made twice weekly during three months. At 
the end of this time the girl could stand and walk a few 
steps, and the muscles were once more apparent. The other 
troubles had wholly disappeared. I then left her for nine 
months, at the end of which time I applied hypnotic sugges- 
tion a few times as a tonic. Nothing else has been done for 
her, and she now walks naturally, covering long distances. 
Her legs are full and firm in their muscular development, 
and the patient is well.” 

I questioned this young lady closely and also the matron 
about the facts in the case; not that 1 doubted the physician, 
but that I might have corroborative evidence. Both told in 
their own language the story which is above related. 

Now may not the wonderful results being obtained 
through mental suggestion at the hands of eminent physi- 
cians and hypnotists in Europe and America afford an expla- 
nation, in part at least, of the remarkable results which have 
followed the treatment of numbers of persons by meta- 
physicians and Christian scientists, after the very tlower of 
the medical profession have consigned these patients to 
their graves 

One of the most scholarly members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society related to me a case, the details of which he 
not only vouched for, but gave me names and addresses of 
all persons concerned. In substance the facts were these: 
A well-known lady in Boston had descended to the 
the grave in the frightful hour of maternity. A second time 
the terrible ordeal was passed through with even greater 


_ 


gate of 


anguish, the physicians in charge for a time regarding recov- 
ery as exceedingly doubtful, and so convinced were they of 
the critical condition that they assured her that if ever again 
she became a mother, the ordeal would unquestionably cost 
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her her life. In the course of time she again faced the fate- ; 
ful hour which had heretofore been fraught with agony 
beyond human conception and prostration which wrecked 
her system. But during the interim she had _ placed 
herself under a mental healer ant Strange to say, passed 
the ordeal with scarcely any pal , and a few days later 


1 } 


was able to leave her bed and look after the duties of 
her home. 

I have personally investigated some cases that have come 
under my observation during the past few months scarcely 
less remarkable; cases which demonstrate the wonderful 
power of the mind in certain cases over mind and matter, 
and the cases I have in view are not those which are 
considered in any way dependent on the nervous organ- 
ism. I merely suggest the possibility of mental suggestion 
being a clue to this strange Specta le of diseases which have 
defied all medical skill, yielding to the subtle spell cf impal- 
pable thought. 

I am further s 


tisfied that diseases are frequently due to 
mental pictures such as have been described by Professor 
Janet and other scientific physicians, and that when this is 
the case they may he suggested away as effective ly as a child 
may with a sponge erase a hideous picture from his slate. 
i however, advance these th 
fied that we cannot afford to be doemat 
investigatio1 , as we are only on the thresho 
of psychie science. I believe the future will unfold truths 
of vast significance ; truths which will change the thought of 
the world and aid greatly in transforming civilization. 


J 
- 
- 

Tt. 
- 

J 

' 





There are many th nes connect lL with h mMotism which 
are interesting and suggestive. <A child yields to the hyp- \ 
notic suggestion much more easily than an adult, and asa | 


rule, old peo] le are slower to respond than uy other class. 
People in the primitive or savage state are nearer to nature 
and hence, like children, yield readily to hypnotism; and 
inhabitants of the tropics are far more susceptible than those 
who live ia t zones. 

Animals also are said to vit ld readily t » the m ntal sug- 
restion of ] vpnotizers, espec! illy if the s rong thought sent 
forth is accompanied by a monotonous noise, which seems to 
shut out all else from the animal save the hypnotist’s 


thought. An interesting accoune ¢ t this nature is furnished 
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me by a valued correspondent, which | give below as illu 
trating this point in a striking manner. 

“I tried my power,” writes this friend, “on chickens, and 
succeeded without any trouble, but thought little of it as 
they were gentle; but a week or two ago there were two 
mice running around my room. I began to make a monot- 
onous sound with my voice, while willing the animals to 
come to me. After awhile one of them came directly in front 
of me. I put my hand over him, continuing to say, “ Come, 
come.” Ile made a slig ht effort to get away 5 I in unediately 
raised my hand, as I wished it to be done entirely by will 


} } 


force. The third time I covered him with my hand, ] 


was perfectly quiet. I put him on my knee, stroked him 
] a oe aod 

down a few times, found him so under the influence that I 
laid him on the table, while I got the other one, merely will- 


ing he should stay there. I tried twenty times to make tl} 
last mouse keep still enough for me to touch. I treated hi 
as I did the first, returned to the table, took up my othe: 


{ 
} } 1? » «i 4] “_ 
mouse, placing one on each knee, rubbed them both down a 


few minutes, and then they were truly ‘as still as mice.’ 
After about twenty minutes | grew tired of them and 
pushed them from my lap, but found they staggered like 
drunken things. I picked them up and put them in another 
room, but the one easiest influenced followed me across the 

1. I took him back; and when I rose up an hour after- 
ward, he was crouched at my feet. I took him up and 
willed him to eat, and he would make the motion, but 
seemed to have no strength to bite with. After dinner I 
found them together; I stooped to pick them up and the 
wild one ran away, and I found him dead in a little while. 
The other one seemed to revive after some time of effort on 
my part to restore him, but next morning I found him 
dead.” 

I Itave cited this case as illustrating in a curious manner 
the susceptibility of wild animals to hypnotic suggestion, 
and because it affords an additional illustration of the pos- 
sible power of the human mind. And while, like electricity, 
steam, and other subtle but potent forces for good, hypno- 
ism. in the hands of ignorance or evil, may become an 
engine of injury and destruction, I am satisfied, from my 
conversation with those who, through careful study and wide 
practic e of hypnotism, are competent to safely express their 
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? 
views, that the public mind has greatly exeggerated the pos- 
sibilities of evil; for I am assured that where persons are 
thoroughly acquainted with the possible power of hypnotism, 
no one can injure them through its employment against their 
will, In the past, doubtless many persons have been fas- 
cinated and ruined by this poyver, because in each case the 
mind of the victim was ignorant of the existence of this 
subtle influence. When, however, general information is 
diffused, there is little or nothing to be feared from persons 
being hypnotized against their will; while the beneficent 
results following its use in the practice of surgery and med- 
icine are becoming more and more marked every day. 
Moreover, the marvellous demonstrations made by the flower 
of European scientists during the past decade in this depart- 
ment of research have brought to light undreamed-of powers 
of the human mind, while they have directed the attention 
of many scholars to the hitherto tabooed field of psychic 
science, an unexplored realm whose possibilities we are only 
beginning to dream of, but whose revelations will, I believe, 
prove as rich in vital truth as the splendid discoveries which 
have marked the past century in physical science. 
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ASSUMING that the object of the series of “ Confessions ” of 
which this article is one is to instruct and help the readers 
of the various papers composing it, I shall be entirely unre 
served and frank in the statement of my experience. In no 
other way could I hope to write anything that would aid 
others in the solution of the problems which have perple xed 
me. From the vantage-ground which I now occupy — be it 
said without conceit, but rather with humility —I cannot 
but wonder at my former painful wrestling with problems 
which now appear to me so easy of solution, and I have a 
sincere desire to help those who are engaged in the like 
struggle. The confessions herein set down are not written 
for the illuminated, »nd may not interest people who, having 
solved or had solve d for them all theologi al problems, pea e- 
fully sleep the sleep of dogmatism. If by indicating the 
course of my own intellectual progress I shall be able to 
direct and encourage any one who is earnestly striving to 
overcome the difficulties which beset his way in this most im- 
portant field of inquiry, I shall feel that I have not written in 
vain these humble confessions. Since the limits of a maga- 
zine article require a restriction of my theme, I shall confine 
myself chietly to a record of my experience as a Bible-student, 
and shall touch upon other matters only as they are closely 
related to this department of theologi al study. 

I can hardly regard it as a misfortune that I was reared in 
the traditional faith. Had my childhood and early youth 
been passed in an atmosphere of scepticism, I should have 
suffered a loss, and been exposed to a peril —the loss of the 
struggle which I have undergone, which I regard as a very 
important part of my education, and the peril of now being 
a sceptic without well knowing the grounds of my scepticism. 
Had I children to rear, I should not, indeed, wish them to 
grow up in darkness; but rather than communicate to them 
my doubts only, I would indicate to them the right lines of 
inquiry, that they might have the dis ipline and the joy of 
finding their own way to the light of a rational faith. I 
believe the pursuit of truth to be one of the most fruitful 
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it is true, created a difficulty, since some might forever 
choose sin, and hence ¢ ndlessly sulter its consequences, But 
my confidence in the power and ultimate victory of truth ayd 
the divine love, left litthe ground for anxiety on this scoreJ So 
great Was iny joy in the thought of an endless opportunity 
for every mul, that I was not inclined to spe ulate or dog- 
matize about the absoluteness of destiny; and since my awak- 
ing from the nightmare of the divine wrath, I have been 
unspeakably happy in cherishing the eternal hope. / 

It very soon became evident to me that the “Conclusions 
which I had reached were incompatible vith the doctrine of 
the atonement. A father who was ready to receive with open 
arms the prodigal son upon repentance, return, and confes- 
sion, could not require propitiation by the anguish and blood 
of a sacrilice could not tolerate a mediator or intercessor. 


. a ; ° < ; 
My conscience revolted at the idea of an innocent being 
assuming 1 punishment of the mullty. My reason r jer ted 
{ thou law penalty co t be trans- 


oht that under natural 
ferred. A righteousness not acquired b t “imputed” anpeared 
to me a transparent absurdity. I felt that my self-respect 
| . - . | “% 
would receive an incurable wound were I at the gate of par- 


aise to “plead the merits” of Jesus instead of appearing 


in my own character. I could think of no eflicacious cleansing 
from my sin but that of my own penitential tears and heart- 
broken confession. My views on this subject were con- 
siderably determined by an ethical revolt at a corollary of 
the doctrines of probation and atonement. that morality 
counted for nothing in relation to destiny. My confidence 


in the w] ole = scheme of sali ition sm Was s] iken hy the uf h- 
ing that character was of so little account in the life to come ; 


i 
that eternal bliss could be secured by a death-bed Ol call Ws 
et . 


repent unce of the worst of men. while the best of men mor- 


ally were doomed to perdition if they should not before death 
accept the atonement. It appeared to me that if this doc- 
trine were true, God was a trifler who honored a fictitious 
hteousness, and that I could not 
enjoy existence in communion with such a being. My posi- 


and mocked at a real rig 
tion was strengthened by the observation of the fictitious 
character of the righteousness of very many people who 
believed themselves *“ saved ” by reason of having experienced 
a marvellous “change,” which lin vain sought to experience. 
I did not find that they were any better than many others, 
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while not a few of them were far from honest and righteous 
in reality. ‘The biblical arguments for the atonement pre- 
sented no great dithculty to me at this time, since by exeget- 
ical expedients in which I had become expert I could ¢ X} lain 
the passages which appeared to teach it in favor of my opinions. 
The abandonment of the atonement logically carried with 

it the rejection of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. I] 
found that this doctrine was chiefly held because of the 
assumed necessity of an infinite sacrifice for sin. With the 
disappearance of this necessity from my thought, the logical 
basis of the doctrine crumbled. If the mission of Jesus were 
that of a teacher and exemplar, his humanity appeared to 
answer all the logical conditions in the case. If his res- 
urrection was, as I believed, an evidence of human immor 
tality, then must he have been a man, and not God. The 
popular Christology as it was taught to me presented the 
most glaring inconsistencies and contradictions. It was im 
possible for me to think of the same personality as at once 
ali 

thing sand not knowing all things, as absolute and yet cle- 
pendent and praying for help. Since I could not believe 
Jesus to have been both man and God, I was forced to be 


ieve tha i Was altogether one or the other; and since his 
| | l | t] | | 


man and God, as at once finite and intinite, as knowing 


biographies in the gospels presented him as a man with 
human feelings, necessities, and limitations, I was compelled 
to accept what is known as the humanitarian doctrine of his 
person. I rejected the story of the miraculous conception 
under Norton’s teaching as a later addition to the original 
record ; and the passages apparently teaching the pre-eXxist- 
ence of Jesus in the fourth Gospel and other writings of the 
New Testament | disposed ot by well-known exegetical 
artifices. I confess that I did not reach this conclusion 
regarding the person of Christ without a great and long- 
continued struggle between reason and traditional ideas. 
To abandon my belief in the divine nature of Christ seemed 
to me at first to be the giving up of all that was divine and 
authoritative in Christianity; but reflection taught me that 
the truth of Christianity as a religion did not depend upon 
any theory as to the nature of its founder, since if it were a 
revelation from God, the medium through which it came was 
not of vital importance. I saw, too, that in any case the 


divinity of Christ was a dogma which was not capable of 
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verification. I was the more easily reconciled to the sub- 
ordination of Christ when I saw how, in his deitication, God 
was retired into the background as an awful majesty, and the 
worship of the Father whom Jesus revealed was neglected 
in the adoration of the Propitiator. I was saddened and 
sickened at this sentimental Christolatry which I could only 
regard as an emasculation of the religion of Jesus. It seemed 
to me to bode no good to religion and morality, that by 
devotion to this eu/t men were becoming inclined to trust too 
little in virtue and good works and too much in * grace” and 
atonement. The humanitarian view of Christ, however, 
rather increased than diminished my love and reverence for 
him. I realized as never before the moral and _ spiritual 
power of his example. He became to me a guide, helper, 
and friend, and I was inspired with enthusiasm to make his 
creat cause prevail. I saw my Saviour, not in a great magi- 
eian who had abolished the law and averted the wrath of 
God, but in a luminous soul by whose light was revealed 
the beneficence of the law and the goodness of God. I felt 
that it would be the consummation of my existence to attain 
the moral and religious life of Jesus, to commune with God 
and serve man as he did. His relation to me was wholly 
changed. Instead of his death, his life and teaching now 
became paramount. His cross no longer stood in my thought 
for a sacrificial atonement, but became a glorious symbol of 
self-renunciation and service, in the presence of which life 
and duty assumed diviner meanings, and love was sanctified. 

Thus far in my theological progress I had been a diligent 
student of the text of the Bible, but not of its history or 
criticism. I believed in its inspiration and authority, and 
sought to establish my theological opinions by proof-texts, 
which, I confess, I sometimes employed in a very forced and 
arbitrary way. This free handling of the Bible prepared the 
way for the next phase of my development. I had not es- 
caped the influence of the scientific spirit, and I believed too 
firmly in the authority of reason to renounce it. I was ac- 
cordingly forced to undertake the immense task of reconcil- 
ing science and reason with the Scriptures. Inevitably I 
became a rationalist. My dominant presumption was that 
the Bible must accord with reason, and with all the results 
of human knowledge. I did not inquire into the grounds of 
this presumption, but held it as a traditional belief which 
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It soon became evident to me that I « ld not long re- 
main in this state of mind. ‘There was an insincerity, eve) 
a dishonesty, in this forced harmonizing and violent dealing 
with texts, and in this superficial explanation, which I felt 
be degrading and demoralizing. ‘The juggling with 
by whi h ] explained away texts in tl fourth Go pe l whi 
plai ily teach the pre-eXx] tence of ©! t, alwa wave mi 


; : ; . 
contempt of myself. | put to myself the question whethe 
since I could not be a traditionalist, there was a necessity 


tatl a LI began to consid Wheth I ought not log 

to try my reason upon this latter posi My first reflec- 
tion was that the divine authority of the Bible was not] 

but a tra ) | dogma; t t it was vical to tempt to 
prove it from the Bible itself; and that, in fact, it was en- 


tirely without foundation. ‘To clear this matter up, I now 


began a thorough critical investigation of the several book 
of the Bible in « nection with the history of the tim: In 


which they were written, their date, authorship, and relation 
to their age. I found that some of them were composit 
writers of different times, and that 


he authorship and date of most of them were altogether un- 


t 

known. The phenomena which those of the Old Testament 
presented were such as one would naturally expect to find in 
the religious literature of a people having a genius for relig- 
ion. I found the New Testament to contain biographies « 
Jesus which appeared to be written in sincere earnestness, 


without any pretension to superhuman direction, and such 


etters as might naturally be produced for the occasion b 
able men under the influence of a great religious awake 

The superlatively great and striking phenomena of this Book 
appeared to me to be the tea hinges and life of J sus, W hich, 
though differently apprehended by the several wri 
constituted the strength and 


My entire attitude toward the Bible was now changed, 


{ 
| 
I 


] P 4} } 1 
lory of the whole. 


and I experienced an unspeakable relief in being able to be 
honest and self-respecting in my dealing with it. Far behind 


i 


me now were all harmonizing expedients, allegorizing, and 


paaay 


with finding out what each writer intended to say, not w 


violence to the text. In m5 exegesis I was concerned only 


making it appear that he agreed with another. The word ot 
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each I regarded as an interpretation of history, religion, or 
morals, which I was to estimate at its true value; for I had 
come to think that the problems of life must be solved by 
every man for himself, and that he is wise who consults the 
voices of the great of all ages, who have wrestled with them 
before him. ‘Thus for the first time the Bible became of 
inestimable service to me, since I had learned how to use it. 
When I ceased to abuse it, it began to help me. From its 
history I derived instruction and encouragement in right- 
eousness, and from the prophets and Jesus I learned how | 
might commune with God, and be strengthened and blessed, 
seeing for myself duty and obedience and love as they had 
seen them. It was now evident to me that no moral or relig- 
ious truth can be helpful to any one, can be a real revelation 
to him, which he does not himself discern by the use of his 
powers, and actually take up into his experience. Believing, 
then, that all revelation was internal, I sought to place 
myself at the point of view of the great souls out of which 
the Bible came, and to make their experience my own. 
Having done with harmonizing the evangelists, I devoted 
myself to finding and trying to experience the religion of 
Jesus. I no longer vexed myself about external miracles in 
my satisfaction in the complete internal authentication of 
the word of Christ. Having learned to discriminate between 
this word and the various apprehensions and interpretations 
of it in the New Testament, I was little o cupied with these, 
and indifferent to the ideas of the writer of the fourth Gos- 
pel about the Logos and his pre -existence. 

The power of the teaching and life of Christ in the history 
of eighteen centuries, and in the consciousness of the men 
and women who adorn this age, is the one great fact in which 
I now believe. Inthe various attitudes which I have been 
compelled to take toward the records of Christianity, I have 
never for a moment wavered in my faith in the spiritual pre- 
eminence and mastership of Jesus, and in my present intel- 
lectual relation to them I do not find this faith in the least 
diminished. The many minor heresies about which I once 
distressed myself dwindle into insignificance in comparison 
with the only real heresy which I now recognize that of a 
life which is false to the spirit of love, purity, and self-renun- 
ciation which Jesus made immortal. 

















THE DESCENT FROM EDEN, 
BY REV. JOSEPH 8S. DAVID. 


THE story of Eden has a decidedly supermundane appear- 
ance; and the mind which reflects thereon, yet sees not its 
inner wisdom, naturally queries, How could a tree of knowl- 
edge grow in an objective garden? How could a rib, taken 
out of a man, be transformed into a woman? How could a 
serpent speak with human voice and reason? How could 
a cherubim and a flaming sword be made the guardians of a 
tree? And how could the fruit of that tree, if eaten, produ e 
immortality? Many an honest mind has rejected the story 
as a myth, on the ground of its supernatural appearance. 

And yet what is a myth? Can there be a “ myth” without 
a truth back of it? How did the myth come to be? Can 
there be a creation of something out of nothing? What is a 
myth but a relic of ancient truth? If all the so-called myths 
of the East could be traced back to their primeval origin, 
might we not almost discover the Fountain of Truth? 

But again; might not the story of Eden be more than 
either a history or a myth? A history is a mere relation of 
events, which may or may not contain much of value in it. 
A mytl 1 may be a gross dis tortion of ancient truth or of his- 
tory. There yet remains the allegory, which may be divine 
in its construction and unperverted in its descent to us. I 
am convir ed that no one can study the story of Eden and 
penetrate to its real inwardness without perceiving in it a 
divine allegory. It should be remembered that ancient lan- 
guage was much more allegorical than modern language. 
The infant race, not having suflicient language to express 
abstract ideas, clothed them with earthly imagery. <A crafty 
nature was represented by a fox, a ravenous nature by a wolf 
or a raven, the Divine Spirit by breath or wind, temptations 
by billows of the deep, a fertile mind by a garden, ete. Mod- 
ern language, containing, as it does, many words which express 
abstract ideas, has largely done away with the allegory, so 
that it is difficult for the trained and conventional mind of 
to-day to realize how necessary, and even how beautiful and 
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rich the allegorie style was to the ancients. ] say “rich” 


because the ancients, in their innocence and unclouded intui- 
tions, saw deeper into the meaning of allegories and symbols 
than do the minds of this age, which is largely an age of ruts 
and inherited dogmas. 

The term “garden,” therefore, did not necessarily mean 
an objective, visible garden; and in many Scripture 


1 ° “7 . ° ] r = = _ 
where Similar terms are used, 1t had no reterence O such. 


In the parable of the sower Fong forth to sow, t] seed sown 

is declared to be the Word of God, and sown in the mind 
The mind is, therefore, a fie ld or gal | nh. Th tree f whi h 
man was forbidden to eat was * the tree of the knowledge of 
Lor dl ahh | ey il.” W here does knowleda grow ¢ In the mind. 
Knowledge cannot grow in an objective garden, or anywhere 
outside the mind. As the knowledge of good and evil can- 


] 


not be a material tree, so the death that our early ancest 


suffered by eating thereof cannot be a physical death. The 
Caulnge Was spiritual and the death spiritual, and we Wlil see 
presently what it was that died. 

Che symbolic character of the story becomes the more evi- 
eS , ee ae a eS } a 
aent when we remember the / ‘tion ascribed to the garden. 


It was ea ard in Eden. As the sun rises in the ea t, that 
quarter has always been regarded as the origin of lieht. 
Henee the coming of the Son of Man has been compared to 
li¢ht “ shining from the east even unto the west.” The 
ancients prayed with their faces toward the east, because 
their mental faces were turned toward the inner source of 
spiritual illumination. When the post-diluvians journeyed 
from the ea Le they came to the Plain of Shinar, and there 
built the Tower of Babel; that is, they d 

heights of e lestial innocence and love to t] » plane of ¢ urthly 
and sensuous desires, and there built the tower of ecelesi 


tical dominion. 


iel relates being “brought t t 
the east: and behold the glory of the God of Israel 
came trom the way of the east (xiii. rae The ¢ ist being 
regarded as a sacred quarter, the garden eastward in Eden 
Was an exalted spiritual condition. In the book of Ezekiel 
the Lord 


( 
“}iden, the garden of God,” and reproaches him for having 


i 


fallen trom that blessed state (xxviil. 11-19). 


leclares that the king of Tyrus was at one time in 


Gl 


\gain, the term * Adam” cannot 1 r to any particular 
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individual. ven in its most literal construction it means 
simply mankind: and in the revised version, the Hebrew 
Adama is properly translated *man” (Gen. ii.). The whole 


story of the genesis is clearly an allegorical description of 
man’s development from animalhood up to the climax of the 
most ancient civilization, ea l Kd n. [his civilization is 


the ** Golden Lor ” mythoi ‘ It was the infancy Ol the 
world’s races and civilizations. It was analogous to the 
period of infancy in the individual. That the individual is 


in epitome of the race, is a truth recognized by many ; for 


° | 
innocent, inexperienced, with selfish tendencies, but with no 


has yet n le actual, and with intuitions and instincts 
ae ae +} 1al4 \V ] 4 - es 

Wilich t LOS il} LLie AGULL. ¥o¢ KHOW hot Wila qavine 
‘ . ae . wee 7 . ee 
Hhpuises and Wi unconscious association With celestial 


beings may have blessed our infant life. Our natural mem- 


years. So with the infant race. It probably knew nothing 
of the conventional education and the mechanical sciences 
of our age; but how deep and vast were its intuitions of 
divinity, of immortality, and of spiritual laws and forces, we 
know not. This racial childhood was of long development, 
from childlike ignorance to childlike wisdom. 

animal world, still 
retained the animal, just as the flower in its unfolding retains 
the calyx. ‘This animal nature enshrouded the germ of real 
manhood, so that man had a twofold nature —the animal 
beneath or without, and the angelic above or within. Man 
was thus an angelic animal. 


But man, in his evolution ot 


Chis animal, or the animal part of man, was more perfect 
than any other animal, having a more perfect brain and form ; 
ind because it was “more subtle” (wiser) than any other 
animal, it was called “the serpent.” This serpent or animal 
nature is, therefore, “the tempter” which operates upon 
man’s spiritual nature to attract it earthward. Is there any 
mystery then about the origin of the tempter? No more 
than there is about the cal x of a flower, or about the shell 
that adheres for awhile to the back of the birdling after it 
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at 


has come forth, or about the chaff before it is winnowed from 
the wheat. The animal still lheres to man, and will con- 


tinue to adhere until he diseards it 


unselfish 


by rising into the purely 
life. It is “the flesh” that wars against ‘the 


spirit (Rom. vii.). 


Meanwhile, as long as t] e ani } | live Ss, 1et it be subdued, 


harnessed, and made subservient to the true man within. 


For the Divine has given to man * dominion over the fish of 


the sea, and 


ver ¢ +} 
Over all Ulie 


upon the 


l < { fowl of t , and over the cattle, and 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
arth ” of his lower nat 
The animal by itself is selfish and seeks its owt. This is 


right, it being the law of its life. But what is right in the 


animal is wrong in man. ‘The evolution of man is the evol 


i »s | 
tion of altruism; and when man was evolved, the altruistic 
spirit should cont | the an) il for tl } cood of all. Dis- 


order be y 


The uv 


an when the animal | 1 to usurp dominion. 


that was tempted was the feminine element 


the love, the aftection, the desire. of t e ancient people. 


Temptation always acts upon the desire, and the higher nat- 


ure yielded to the si t and fell it indulged sensu- 
ous desires. The eating of the 1 of knowledge consisted 
in desiring and seek kno piritual arcana through 
the channels of the _ a ; forsal im al d el sing up the 
way of | intuition. . 

« The ¢ f life in the midst of the garden” is the Lord, 
Who dwells in t midst of ¢ \ l of all creation, 
as the itral fountain of life to all. But E e, in addressing 
the s | nt, iD | the t e ot / ; in tl ] idst of the 
garden. ‘Thus know e, when desired, is made 
central to the thought, and all other objects revolve around 
it ck il] ision ll » \ hich 1 \ I j lt the correspond- 
ing illusion of supposing that the earth is the centre of the 
univel H eforth man thi t fh 


from the 


m space and time and 


sense. In eating of the tree of knowledge man turned away 


tree of life, divine love and wisdom, - to seek 


knowledge through the animal senses; and what he sought 


he found. 


H »* now, for the irs time, be ame conscious of 


evil, and contrasted the evil with the good. This was man's 


* fall 
and affect 


and misery. 


7 1 
} 


+ + : +, 3 ] - 
his descent to the materialistic piane of thought 
ion, and his awakening to the consciousness of evil 


I eyes of 1 " I ! Ww opened to the illu- 


til Aid 
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sions of sense, : | he made prons f the leaves of the for- 
bidden tree, the tree continuing to bear fruit until cursed in 
the time of man’s redemption long ages afterwards. 

So man descended. And yet, is it too much to say his 
descent was necessary for his highest development in the far 
distant future? The infantile state cannot be permanent. 
It is the universal law of nature to change and develop. 
Nothing can remain in an absolutely fixed state, even for a 
moment. Infancy, pleasing as it is, 1s an unfinished condi- 
tion. Progression must be made to the most perfect de- 
velopment; and the path to such development lies tl 
struggle. To attain | of good and evil through 
the senses was to wander away from God; and yet such 


4 
L 


} 
ra know if 


wandering would bring about a more real union —a recipro- 
eal union with God in the ul ut 

Before “the fall’ man, having no consciousness of good 
or evil, could not think “good” | ise he had never known 
its opposite. He could not think “truth” because he had 
never known falsity He had no consciousness of joy be- 


} 


cause he ia never fi lt the pangs of SOTTOW. He could not 
—reflect upon truth, goodness, beauty, love, or purity until he 
ate of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. The infant 
Adam had but an infant’s experience. Innocent, without 
knowing what innocence is, he did not know or reflect that 
he was naked. He had consciousness but not self-conscious- 

t we have it to-day. 


ness; at least, not in the degree tl 


i 
The infant does not study itself. No being can form an 


1 
; 


adequate idea of anything while the opposite of that thing 
is absolutely unknown to him. ‘There would be no such 
Word as “white” if there were no colors or shades. We 
could never realize the meaning of love if there were nothing 
but love in the universe. The power to reflect upon love 
came with that el ingve known as “the fall.” 

Before this, man could not have had a conscience, for he 
had no power to reflect whether a thing was right or wrong. 
No one will consider whether a thing is right or wrong until 
he has a consciousness that something may be wrong or 
sinful. Conscience contrasts the good with the bad, and 
resists the latter in choosing the former. The infant race 
resisted nothing, and, without reflection, followed its di- 
vine impulses. It lived within the divine sphere, and acted 
from that sphere spontaneously. It had never been shaken 
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of the winds; had no temptations nor varied experiences. 
Whatever seemed “desirable” it would naturally sanction. 
Hence it had not developed any permanency of character. 
Here and there might have been found an individual, per- 
haps very few at first, in whom the animal nature had grown 
abnormally stron; l of serving, became master 
and controlled the higher nature. These individuals would 
become a source of temptation to others, until, at length, a 
general declension would set in; and de lension would 


7 
4 
} 
i 
4 


bring experiences, — sorrows, adversities, struggles, — and 
struggles are essential to ultimate perfection. Revelation 
and instruction are essential, but the alone cannot mould 
character. Evolution through ethereal, mineral, vegetable 
and animal life, as porti yed in the first chapt r of Genesis 
alone, is not a sulticient foundation for endless duration of 
character. A long series of personal struggles and victories, 
in the freedom of the human will and the exercise of intelli- 
gent choice between good and evil, is necessary to the attain- 
ment of this stupendous object. 

I would not advocate sinning that good may come. On 


the contrary, if a man sin that d may come, the good will 
persistently stay away, and evil and death will be the result. 
But if a man s 2 to sin beea he has not learned to reflect 
and resist, —if he fall into a snare, not knowing what a snare 
is, his experiences will be a means of good to him. ‘ The 


] 


best robe,” which clothes the prodigal son after his return to 
his father’s house, is woven of adverse experiences and 
resulting penitence in “a far country.” The interior soul 
perception and the bright consclousness of the divine pres- 

in Adam when he yielded to the desire for 
sensuous knowledge, will be reawakened for endless develop- 
ment. The tree of life which disappears in the primeval age 
reappears in the New Jerusalem, bearing twelve manner of 


ence, which died 


fruits. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be,” but let 
us believe that we have already entered upon the upward 


path. Through what untold epochs we may yet progress in 


%Sthe unfolding of the divine within us, who may even dare 


to imagine ? 























THE BASIS OF MONEY, 


As a meml of the « A. B.C.” class I have read with 
creat care Mr. Carnegie’s primer on the money questio1 


hoping to gain instruction valuable to those who, not being 


dealers in stocks and s rities, nor bankers, nor owners of 
money, but merely producers or W Ith and wave earners, 
may be thought most in need of it. Iam neither surprised 
hor disap nted by the cre l position as a lina 1 

but the nability of his argument as a monometallist, with 
{ inva of such reasoning in support of any metallic 
base fo , ls Matter ol 1e@ wonder. 


—_ 
~ 
— 
ft 
— 
— 


and unfluctuating character of gold, or as to its position as 
the foundation stone of busin l credit, or its relation to 
int ional comme d we dith more widely as 
to the in ic value of money and its 1 ion to the welfare 
' 
oO the ] Op 
Our tutor informs us that “for the basis article which we 
call money, society chooses that which fluctuates least in 
1) does not decay, does not change in value so rap- 
idly,” and “an ideally perfect article for use as money, is o1 
that never changes. This is essential for the prot on of 
the workers T') t { ple are al {8 é 
j } yf nr J r rho ] ) / y ] len ‘ ,/ if 
it.” Such an article, he aflirms, is gold 


wealth, the a l nere e ol irm and hom indebted- 
ness, and the increasing Cost Of money, as com red with 


of its products, abundantly show . ] 11 what 
ment of any monometallist is diffi- 


cult of pere ption, u iless it be the vitality of decay. The 
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less. Who ever 


! 
heard of the final loss to any owner of a bank note where it 
| 


phrase “ does not easily decay “ l hit 

could be described and identified and its destruction proven ? 

The matter ot fluctuation is of greate lmportance, and | 

ke i rard which may sur- 

prise Mr. Carnegie. First, gold as measured by itself has 
t 


have two affirmations t 


J 


fluctuated more than silver did in its relation to the roval 
metal until after its demonetization; a ids sé ond, wold 
fluctuated more than our own United States notes did from 


1860 to 1866 inclusive. 


uae nape ; 
Chere is before me an account of the London price current 
of standard gold from 1760 to 1829, from which it appears 


that during that time its average annual variation was 1 


per centum. The greatest variation dur ry any one yeal 
(1808 to 1809) was 123s per cent, and the extreme range 
4 we. 1 ] } » 
rom luehest to lowest annual average was ot per cent. 
a : . : . or ae Lah 
Ten times tli range Of fluctuation within twelve months 
Wis OVe 21, Cl ( al tive times 10 Was Ovel 6 1 r ce ( 
, : 
Che extreme varia 1 ol the ratio between gold and ivel 
ra | ] 
rom 1789 to 1800 ( ¢ 1 yea al tie Gemonetiza- 
] . } ; 
tron of the latter wa io per t of tl! average ratio 
for the years compared; but up to 1873 it was only 9 
4 | ! 7 | 
( It Wi eC Li \ e all ll Vari ( is bul i per ¢ lil 
I 

The vreat ] ye ll any o Veal I 1813 to 1814 
‘yo } A bLiadil. | i ie ore | Ui piisiiln Pht i 

} ’ } ‘ | } } } \ . } ] ‘ , " 
vorced queeh has so wel @ her OWll; but the reason 1s 


that she is really a much better servant of man than gold, 
and approaches much more nearly to having what is called 
intrinsic value. 

As to the United States note, wl h senator Pe ffer af- 
firmed to have held its parity with labor and its products, 
we shall try it by the ultimate standard of the world’s food; 
that without which intrinsic value would cease to exist upon 
the earth. Here is a short table, taken,in the main, from the 
Statistical Abstract of tl United States, prepared under 
the direction of the seer tary of the Treasury. It comprises 
the average export prices of a few of our chief food products 
for the years from 1860 to 1866 inclusive; the average 
annual price of gold for the same time, and a reduction of 
the prices to a gold basis in para 
taken is the crop year, at that time ending September 30. 








lel columns. The year 
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( RN \\ ! I I I s r BEE 
PI Busut . PER | I I’ ND 
YEAR G 
‘ ( | ( : ( : Gold 
LkGO | 4 
1s61 
1s I ? , , 
t } +4 i O51 
i MD 
® ’ 
1 
“A ? : * i 


Phe a ce of wheat per bus from 1817 to 1860 
inclusive 1.153: and from 1850 L860 it was $1.26; 
and fro IS7V0 to TSSO it is 81.27. From 1860 to 1866 
inclusive, in cu S1.59, but in ld o1 *1 


ulvance;: but is utterly b mad credence that the oreat 
Pood ) { Wworid noua have fallen 26 cents, as it did 


} 


in its relati to gold. Articles which we produced in 


+7 { f } t le} na l not mall 
Llistl Liiil S101 OUL AaAlDSO eC GeimMahna alt Ol mMaln- 
. } ’ ] 
ta same 1 Wool s the averagw of 
bth, 3; in ld, which wa out par, and ec n nat- 
. 
uraily Welt ¢ \ 1OST I t ao una 1i1ne ¢ ¥lrol- 
1 ) 
NH LUS but n ran l I wed Uti re LODACK 
11 } 4 1 
host 5 st t i Phe ! tab ( S$ hot how 
] 1] | j ] ] ne } f 4, 
the \ Lit ( l ( l ili ( Lilt? Ca 1 Ol LWO 
. , 
1h iths§ Ol Oo \ l JULY a cl Ss e] by Pp. 1864 ere 
) a } 
be r cent on tne f VY aol ) in Ul one ise, 
=F per cent, and in tl O =~ 79 Per cent on it own 
, , 1 
val for the respective months For the p Ses 
J i I 
; ] +} ] tot} . } : } 
this article, t above citations are reasonable evidence, 
] sf +) . ] + f . . ; or 
id tend to show, if they do ) ily prove, that ry ld as 
] 4 17 , . 
measured by its own coinage is » stable as the relative 


value of silver, when both are money, and that gold was 


not so uniform in purchasing power as paper promises to 


pay were, in the only opportunity for just comparison which 


we have had. That is to say, it is the statute creating 
money and the vovernmental stamp which endow with 
uniform stability. 











Money as good as wheat, Mr. Carnegie? We may regard 
that as settled, I think, and not quit 


; 


money is too much #etter than wheat or human life for us; 
too much more valuable to “the few who deal in money and 


know most about it,” and by whom, your veracity assures us, 


‘the masses of the pe 


} 


ople are ilw tvs sure to be beat n.” It 
A 


] 1 } 


is essential for the protection of the workers that the stabil- 


ity of money be such that it shall not cnerease in price, just 


> : > } 41 
as 10 18 essential to the 


and as there are so mani 


of the teachers, ou | 
“But I am now t 


banker that it shall not depreciat 


_ 
as 
f 
4 

- 


] . . ; ] 
L you, Says our tutor, **anothnel 


quality which the basis article of money has proved itself t 


} : .° 


possess, whicl you will find it vé ry Cain ult to believe. The 


l 
whole world has such confidence in its fixity of value that 


there has been built 


upon it, é m a sure foundation, a 


: : ha . ‘ 3 2 

tower of credit so high, sO Vast, that ail tl silver and gold in 

: : ’ ] | ] ‘ : } 

the United States, and all the ort i ks and notes issued 
; > at . 

by the government only perform & per cent of the exchangs 


of the country.” 


Really! Mr. Carnegie 


some pertinent facts. 1, 1891, there was said to be 
in circulation $1,500,067,555 in legal tenders of all sorts. 
This I do not fully believe for several reasons, among which 
are these: Mr. Leach, t! lirector of the mint, tells me there 
are S270,000,000 of vold \ h I ted for, and 
t] .% Mpc ler of t! ( rency i 1 reserves held 
by the national nks that year were 3497,577,439 on Sep- 
tember 25th, and it does not appeal » have varied much dur- 
ing the year. That only leaves 8752,690.116, or $11.45 
per Capita, aga nst Whi there } l S, lnstead 


of the S23.45 eo 


either, that these bank 


for if you do, I shall reply that , tl it suffering, 


enduring people, have 


but owe it all and some tv 


Carnegie’s few, among 
culation. Furthermor 
more than our tutor 

but that by and by. 


} } 


But let us say t 


and a half. 





ent) an 1 Mol 
whom it is ™ etty private cir- 
I 
t | nail | } ve it Will h S 
. a ‘ 
has done for any of fis propositions ; 


it we hay tlation of a billion 


According to our instructor, that is just as 





in your favor. Your 
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dependent upon gold as our bank exchange; and of gold, 
there is out, nominally, only #408,075,806. This is but 
little over 2 per cent of our exchanges. It seems brutal to 
push such an untenable idea to extremity, but the absurdity 
is so absurd that it cannot be made much more so. _ Itis like 
the number of the finally saved ac ording to Calvinistic the- 
ology —so definitely fixed that nothing can be taken from 
or added to it. $270,000,000 of this gold cannot be ac- 
counted for. That leaves us with our business poised in 


thin air, upon a point whose area is but 4°5 per cent of its 


volume. No wonder our friend did not carry his statement 
further than the 8 per cent of “lawful m mey.” The idea 
that the business of any ¢ yuntry is so ba | upon any sper al 
point, is untenable, and is not held by the leading think« 


of the world, though it has been sedulously taught by all 
} 


bankers who, like distillers and saloon-keepers, only 
for themselves. ‘J he statement of the * Ency lopedi i Britan- 
nica’ is a truth so evident as to need no demonstration: 
‘Coin is not a safe basis for money; the basis is too small.” 
he foundation of business is barter, and depends upon the 
value of the product of the country to the world, and upon 
the power of anything having conventional value to redeem 
evidences of debt. This power may be, for a time, delib- 


} iy ase L teseee 
erately destroved by “the few who deal in money and know 
ie ag # 
most about it. 


As to the relation of money to international commerce, let 
is quote again. These nuggets of wisdom are beautiful 
vhen the light is turned upon them. We “A. B. ¢ 


‘Free « inage of silver. Now what does that mean 


It means that the Kure pean mere hant will send silve1 


ove! 


‘ ' . , . oe 
oO! anything he wants for the silver he could get only id 
B = } 4 } 
cents for in hurope or anywhere else 1h world. ° ee If 


the American farmer agrees to take silver in lieu of gold, he 


~* 


will enable the Liverpo | me! hant LO buy Uy yn the lower 
silver basis, at present 78 cents for the dollar; while for a 
the articles coming from abroad * that the farmer buys, he wil 


have to pay upon the gold basis.” 


No doubt Mr. Carnegie’s infant class was properly horri- 


fied upon reading that. Let us, however, carry the argu- 
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ment to its legitimate conclusion. If the Liverpool merchant 
could buy a full dollar's worth of our labor and product for 
78 cents, certainly the American buyer could do the same 
thing. Conversely, if we should have to pay the full dol- 
lar for English product, so would the foreign purchaser. 
Surely no one will suppose that the Liverpool merc] 


| 
having bought wheat here with a silver dollar, would take 


; 


ll it for 22 cents less than the price fixed 
by the conditions of his hor ie market; or that the New Y ork 





1m} ( il r pa Fa lL doll lor | LOOK Must 
} ] : } ] 7 7 vr ).) ri 
because he has ¢ uTied them home, sell them for 22 cents o1 
rt ; +] > ; ] ‘ + > . ] ] H 
| eens le 4 1 LHeLr COST p > falr Waves Tor his labor, it 
eae ; : ae 
follows, then, that the mere act of importation would im; 
a level duty, our frontier and in favor of our products, of 
@Wo per Cé L i the « inage Ol the consumer. W orse vel, it 
would place a similar amount as a premium upon our goods, 
. j Cf 4] . ata . q 1] } 3 4 Ta 
and in favor of the exporter, in every gold standard port. It 
id “_ as een ; ] ae ee a ? 
woul hot pay Uline { ng LtOUS ‘ Ppool merchant LO 
. “a . : . _ . 
Knelish grain or i mm, when he ¢ ud J mdle the output of « ll 
lds and our mills so much n » advantageously. If Mr. 
Carnegie’s theory be true, we s b ne the producing 
and manufact LLL ¢ tre of the world; and to equalize our 
payin ts i (It | Lt \ tL only ly hecess 
to make a 1 28 pet lu min our tariff schedule 
We sh l not even lose our oe the balance of trad 
} ? 
W vi ( * r fa and the worl 
would pay us tribute in weddi a 3s if we asked it. 
‘ + 4 4s » @- ‘ ] 
But nt th, 1 Crhational tratlii¢c Is not among the tune- 
. ba . ] = . . 
tons OF money, and there ls ho such a thing as a money of 
rld. is alt her barter, and can neve1 
] ‘1 rt 
2) in in CLS ‘I ey ) now a ia yment for any hi C 
} 
but only an interme¢ e step in payl t in thi 
t we want for the thing some one else wants. Its val 
: ? 1 } ‘ 
IS | l ny is by the Coneress a 
LLLO) CYy- [ ited ‘) ( ty the su elit ( ur 
Ol Loy lL, a | { © mn Vv‘ LC] { Lb ittar 1 l d { el 
wood iuthorities ind hence its powel S h limited 
haw 48 risdict eting lb ore } n t] 
) ( l i Ot the enactl my Lor 9 1G 1Ost In 1 


fact, and to show that vold is not impregnable to the 
assaults of con ial highwaymen, Thomas Baring t 


l 
LS64. lt Was impossi le 
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raise a single rupee upon £20,000 of that metal, bearing the 
stamp and seal of Great Britain upon its face. 

The English merchant deals with the Argentine Republic 
and with India at greater profit than with us, because those 
states make fewer things which they need and have less pro- 
tection from the British manufacturer than we, and there- 
fore must allow a greater proportionate value to the com- 
modities taken in exchange than we do. 

There is before me a printed speech by one Mi hael D. 
Harter of Ohio, a gentleman who has of late achieved a noto- 


riety which is secure from my envy at least. This speech was, 
I believe, not fully visited upon our most loyal agents and 
representatives, much as one might think that they have de- 


served such a thing to befall them, but has overflowed upon 
] , 
- 


: = 
we are told that * money is hardly 


the people. In this speec! 
a factor in foreign trade,” and that “ what is called the pe 
capita theory of money is extinct, and credit has so usurped 
the place of money among the advanced nations, that the aim 


and purpose of intelligent government now is to maintain the 
most important credit, and let the least important, the volume 
of money, in a measure take eare of itself.” But in the next 
breath, Sir Oracle assures us that free coinage of silver would 
drive out the gold and reduce our circulation one third, 
which would enabie us to do but two thirds the business 


i 
} ) 7 } ] 
one third of the people 


rif 


we now do, force out of employm 
now employed, and deprive them of the means of living.” Mr. 
Harter must not be discouraged by this, for even the father 
of such things has found it very diflicult to maintain the 
parity of his false statements, and we are not displea ed with 
the attitude of the gentleman from Ohio. Why will free 


coinage of silver drive out gold? Or, to make it general, 
why will any money drive out any other money, the sub- 
stantial basis of which has a higher value as a commodity ? 


It is exactly because money is not a factor in foreign 
trade, while the basic commodity is, and because money is 
not a measure of value at all, nor a commercial yardstick,— 
Mr. Harter to the contrary notwithstanding, — but a common 
earrier of values. Other things being equal, we employ the 
cheapest carrier; and the banker and the financier learned to 
do this long ago, though they still refuse a like privilege to 
labor and produce. There is a very plain reason for this 
refusal. So long as labor and produce use the most expensive 
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means of transportation, the whole internal system of 
exchange of the country stands to gold as the watered stock 


of a railroad does to the actual capital invested in its con- 


A 


struction. Wi) » the owner of stock has expended *1, 


he demands and eoll ts dividends on the entire nom- 


inal stock, which in this case amounts to several hundred 
times as much. Ilave you any doubt of this? The actual 
cold in circulation amounts to only $138,000,000: but the 
real-estate mortgages, from statistics already tabulated by 
the census commission, amount to o r &11,000,000,000. 
The bankers ol my town are ol the opini n that the persona] 


tedness is about the same, and the funded debt of th 


] 
railroads is 86,000,000,000. There are many other items of 


indebtedness, built up on the turning over and over of the 


small actual capital invested, among the least of which is our 


Ee ae re 
little national debt. In all it will foot up over 350,000, 
000,000. Every dollar of interest upon this enormous sum, 


. > y paia 
by the w iwe earnel and prod ier: and it is rt yuired of them 
that they shall pay it in gold. That is, it must be paid, 1 
by means of money, a earrier of value, but in actual commod- 
ity of constantly increasing cost. How profitable this is to 
the owners of our miscalled national cireulation, is evident 
to a glance, by the statement of t “undivided profits” of 
the national banks alone, which were in 1891 103,300,000. 
I" ratio of this item to capital vested has PTOWR as I 
lows: In 1878, it was 8; per cent; in 1880, 10 per cent; 
in 1885, 11,5; per cent; in 1890, 14 nt, and, in 1891 
it was 16,45 per cent of the capital here is no ht 
t] the na l banks are on a sat nancial ba Is, aS 
declared div d., in addition to 1 il over and above 
wages ea | ders, | erag d 4 per cent since 
LSS1. 

The actual fact is that we have no national currency. If 


Mr. Carnegie were to become possessed of $1,000,000 in 
gold bullion, take it to the mint and receive the coin for it 
and put it afloat in our markets, it would not add a penny to 
any but Mr. Carnegie’s own private’ circulation. On every 
dollar of it the nation would pay an interest, compounded 
every time it was turned over and watered by the multifa- 
rious forms of ¢ han and credit. This is equally true ol 
any money, O© which the substa e has a commodity value. 
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BASIS 


THE 


in exactly the proportion of its cost to Its nominal value 


when coined. 





not to “the few who deal in money a d know most ab mu 
it?” In quest of our a k another question or 
two. England producing no gold, how did she obtain money 
at all? and had she no _ basis ra medium 
until she had obtained by « ( ( vellow 
metal ? i ld 1 ] l I heces- 

. } . . ? 4 , , 4 
sarily, d din p t by the ind ity 


wasis and the whole vast superstructure of 
money was limited in its amount by the far less important 
matter of its tangible form, and Mr. Carnegie attempts to 
answer us as follows: “The substance of money is chosen 
because it is in the greatest, most general, and most constant 
lemand, and has value in itself.” All of this is eminently 
untrue of gold, whose only values are created by an eco- 
nomic superstition in regard to coinage, and a love for orna- 
mental veweaws, remaining as an inheritance from barbarism, 
and which, by the verdict of the best thinkers and by most 
precise definition, has no intrinsic value, and especially none 
when it is money. 

The * American and English Encyclopedia of Law” gives 


| 2 

me my definition. Here it is, not a word lacking, not a 
- 7 , 

redundant syllabl one or m .7 St Works the crystal 

} . . } 4 4 4 . } . " , 

Lzation of an 1dea that l may no iohnger escape Us 1M a 


wilderness of words: + The intrinsic value of a thing is its 
true, inherent, and essential value; not depending upon 
accident, place, or person; but the same everywhere and to 
every one. 

There is that which hath such value, and we can almost 
put finger upon the place and the time when it entered into 
dust more beautiful than gold and man beeame a living soul. 
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Until that hour had God ceased from His work, set a period 
to Ilis creation, and left His world to inevitable decay and to 
death without a resurrection, nothing of such value would 


m nature. It is human life which gives 


-" 


value to every substance by its contact, and that contact 


with material things is by labor. 

Labor, then, is the basis and the only final one for national 
circulation, aud the material form of the currency is matter 
of less consequence, so long as it finds utterance in labor for 
permanently beneficial toil. 

It is important, however, for another reason, that the sub- 
stance of money should be of minimum cost in its production. 
As Mr. Harts r Says (I am clad to quote him approvingly 
once), * Money is not wealth, but rather a sum drawn from 
the wealth of the country and rendered for the time being 
unproductive.” Consequently the labor expended upon it 
is also unproductive, a dead weight, a rent charge upon all 
the other labor of the country for the privilege of being 
employed. 

As to the substance of money, space prevents my st iti J 
my views at the present time; but as to its basis, as one of 
the toiling « A. B. C.” class, I unhesitatingly declare it to be 
our labor, without which the kings of finance, though they sat 
upon a mountain of gold, would extend a nerveless sceptre 

| 


over a barren world. 
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THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS AT THE WORLD’S 
PAIR. 


BY REV. FRANK N. RIALE, PH. D. 


THE title of this paper, it must be admitted, is rather mis 
leading. It is to act, however, merely as a Richard Roe 
(using Macaulay's simile) to introduce the real subject, and 
then pass entirely out of view. The fact that such extensive 
preparations are now being made to have a congress of all the 
world’s religions at the world’s fair, is certainly a l 
indi 1 of the 1 dly growing interest in the study of 
other f besides our own llow these are to be thought 
out, is the « stion of the hour, and is one that must be met 
with more caut La l wit! more thouehtfulne ss than has 
hith« » | 1 ¢ pl ( Now that we is 
world com { it under one umbrella in other 
thines, \ { e must be some better understand of 
the real ition of is beliefs than hitherto we have 
| | Lo 1 s short the | t are now i \ 
convir the hour is he 1) is ficts are to be 
brought u the influences . study, if heart peace 
ind I ( l » | Val 

Though t re 1 first in importance, they have 
been the last to submit to such treatment; for somehow we 
shudder to take down our heart idols, even though we do it 
so gently that it seems like an act of worship. Of course the 


more progressive have been looki y and | meing tor this for 
many a day, and have tried to force the issue; but the more 


cautious have felt that the fullness of time for a general ad- 
vance along this line had not yet come. But now that we 
have brought the “no life,” the plant life, the animal life, as 
well as the historie and economic life, into scientific harness, 


and have thought them all out in terms of evolution, we feel 
the next field for such study is the religious, the grandest 
and the noblest of them all the sphere of life which is the 
holy of holies, and of which we want to know the truth and 
the whole truth, that we may the better live. 

One of the most conservative, and yet confessedly one of 


; 
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the most able, theologians of the hour wrote me, not long ago, , 
that he felt the time was ripe for such a study, and that here { 
the great battle of Christian apologetics would be fought dur- 
ing the next score of years. One does not need to be even a 
son of a prophet to see that this struggle must necessarily be 
almost infinitely more intense than that opened by Darwin's 
* Origin of | ecies” in 1859, the echoes of which are but ] ist 
now dying away. This new sphere of investigation, known 
as the scientilic study of religious thought, or comparative 
religion, as it is often called, is yet but in its infancy. More 
crude is it to-~lay,in comparison with what it is destined ver) 
soon to be, than was Ptolemy’s notions of the planets or Lin 
nivus’ classification of the flowers. The method hithert 

mostly used in the study of the world’s faiths, has been t 

start with some preconceived notion of what pure and unde- 


filed religion really was, and cl world’s beliefs as the 


came up to this @ priori ideal. But such methods have had 
their day, and are now relegated to the scientific @arret, t 
gether with the “old” psychology, a Siamese twin. It i 
just because the other religions have been mainly studied 
thus, that most of the works thereon have been shelved by 
the b st scholars on -both sides the se Le The method fre m 

la l liable to 
»ysome of the richest mind and heart trut! 


10 croppings have come to the surface of ow 


its very nature is unscientific, hence unnatura 





leave covered u 
simply because 
own heart lives. 

The aim of this paper will be to set forth very bri fly some 


of the fundamental facts now being most carefully noted in 





all comparative study of the world’s religious faiths. 
It seems hardly necessary to say here that the founda ! | 

for all successful study of the world’s faiths lies in the fir 

or ali successtul study of the worlds faiths lies in the firm t 


conviction that there is a vast mass of facts in human nature 
recognized as religious, and that ** Whether we descend into 
the lowest roots of our intellectual nature, or ascend to the 
I 
religion a power that conquers even those who think they 
have conquered it.” Starting with this firm belief, the 
problem is, What are the fundamental truths or principles to } 
be ever recognized in the study of the world of heart facts? 
The first rreat fact to be studied is that of environ- 


— 


loftiest heights of modern speculation, everywhere we find 


ment. It is the one modifying element that every where 
must be examined most carefully. Of course we must guard 
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against making 





nore paramount with every advancing age. 
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only one, else we shall fall into the 


did in his «+ History of Civilization,’ 


pr ically the only thing to be recog- 
phy il SUTTOUNGCINGS, thie climate, the 
d the soil, he thought he could trace the 
naturally as one would raise a mathe- 


elie the only Tactor 

LLACte 1,10 Was the most Mmportvant one, 
st lude far more than surroundings 

In the light of this experience, 

1 to lay a much broader founda- 

( ironment of 1 ious history than 
ly social trend, and inelude in the 
rom without, t social and intellectual 
s of 1 varse clod world. Doubt- 
es of 1 US 1, Dhysical sur- 


In their table-land home De yond Lhe 


ey left the race cradle at the swarn 
eption ol Indra, the fi 


he Jupiter Pluvius of t 


a+ 

as 

— 
' 


he orient had 


] la’ na + heir , 
tne p ies lrroundings in their new 
A 4 
1 ‘ } 
t tl t mountain passes of the 


xuria } \ * most terri equa- 
lea of A Mazda and Angra Main- 
Beelzebub of the Zoroastrian 
due to th rroundings of the people 
. " . — at” 
f the sula. ‘The environment in 


ly, like the deSert wastes upon Israel 
wanderings in the Sinaitic sands. It 
up to introspective study, and out of 
( s with such a marked moral 
nt as physi environment is 1n the 


us growth, it becomes less and less 


eed. Social roundings, intellectual 
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noticed, is that there seems to be some 
king itself out in the history of 


ligious belie ust what constitutes this strange 


it is h: iv; but it 1 not necessarily be 
be almost 
real 


le 
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when Buddhism appeared it shifted the problem from the 
being to the becoming, just as Hellenic thought did from the 
ro ov to the nvou long afterwards. The Karma or the “ act 


force,” was to the Buddhist the great thing to be gotten rid of ; 
so he ever sought to find from whence it came and whither it 
was going, that he might know how to stop it in its ons of 
transmigration from nothingness tonothingness. The Zoroas- 


trian religion strove ever to soive the problem ol go xl and 


evil, and to see therefrom the final outcome of the great con- 
flict between these two powers, impersonated in everything 
from the tiniest flower that blooms to the farthest and dimmest 
star. The central principle of the Chinese religion, from 
the time of the Three Kings on, has ever been to tind man’s 
duty toward his fellow-man, — ethics pure and simple,—with 


little or any tl oucht of duty toward the powers uns 


Tl I lan Was always trying to lve tl n l Ol 
the |] | l til to hin ything of ea th w but a 
reflection of his Paradise. The culmination of the Greek 
th ught was to find how the gods could come to men, and 
ruide them in their earth’s career. Socrates brought forth 
the answer in its fulness, in his wonderful conception of the 
Damon, something so near akin to the * Incarnate Word ” of 


the teacher of Nazareth. Christianity had its central truth 
too. Christ erystalliz« l it from the simy le elements of the 
old Jewish Decalogue —to love the Lord thy God with all 
thy mind and soul and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. 
This was to be the ever-present requisit » to bring to earth 


peace and good will, and make the kingdom of earth like to 


y o 
the kingdomabove. Now that we feel that every religion has 


some central truth clearly indicated throughout its entire 
: 


life, we feel these should be carefully studied, by being 


placed side by side and compa! l, so that we « in see the 
vital relation that exists between them, as we seek for such 
relations in other things. 

The third fact now clearly evident to students of compara- 
tive religion, is that in every religion there is the ever-present 
question pressing for an answer, What must I do to reach 
my ideal? or more commonly expressed, What must I do to 
be saved? The various attempts to answer this, are what 
] 


everywhere give content and variety to religious ceremonies 
and life. Somehow men universally believe that their des- 
tiny is not invariably fixed as that of stone or the brute, but 





that their wills have somethin 


their personal destiny both her 


just what they should do,is eve 


ery, and the great factor that n 
power. I wish I had time to sh 
“4 


s. Space will not here perm 


ion, and lastly a study of tl 


growth, all clearly and un 


+ ee art, - 
life is called forth and me 
. ’ 

one question upon the hun 

> : : , 
studied as much as the ot 

: . : 

seems tha it 1S to be the m 
determining the place the vari 


life of the world as aw 


} course the answers to 1 >, 
' 
oiten dlametrical opposed : 
: ih ; 
forth the re rious | \ 
] y 
As the sun v h ] S 


at the same time melts the wv 
same question asked from age 
may act as differently upon | 
sun in melti ry wax and ha 
These thi e 1acts Seé m to be 
ious life. Neither alone can m 
with the other ever will. 
Some timid souls fear such a 
studying the world’s fait 
dethroned from its h 
method is in harmony with that 


if consistency is ever a jewel, it is 


start with the assumption that ¢ 
faiths, is, to say the least, b 


entirely unscientific way to proce 


the fittest, it will show itself s 
sense studied thus, tl 1] oth \ 
Personally, I believe that 1 


1 } } 


years has brought forth the ri 
} 


as Shown that Christianity has 1 


soil of other faiths. It has also 
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ir most sincere hearts’ 


yion ever a most vital 


} 


how universal this feeling 


suffice it to say that an 
ut, a comparative study 
whether of nations or 
ny definitions of relig- 


riods of religious 
‘ ; 


iow that the rel r10us 


| } 1] ) 
Laing Wil l Called 
] ] 1 
ito lt the sam 


) } ] 
ts as t livht of the 
‘ 
t t t ot t » rello- 
- ) 
It Us; Ohl ea l 
( nie ot met Ae ! 
t Christianity b 
] 3riatd ? | 
s h anxiet I 
] ] 

l verywhere ; ana sul \ 
. ' 
scientine resea i} L‘o 

° ] 
tian is the fittest of th 


possibly could do. 
ly during the last few 
of results. Certainly it 
ip-root down di pin the 
le it clearly evident that 


in the determining of 


hereatter. lo find out 
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r the Jewish faith that budded and blossomed into the faith of 
Jesus of Galilee, did so as naturally as the flower comes from 
the bursting bud. It has shown that Christianity is the fittest 
faith, because it is the ripest fruit that ever fell from the tree 
of life for the healing of the nations and the fre ing of man- 
, kind. It has made us Open our eyes to the fact that there is 
as much of an earth side to the religion of Jesus as there is a 
humanity in His person, Who came to “save us from our sins.” 


And as we never knew so much the wonderful power of His 
religion till we came to study Him as one of human kind, so 
’ 1 } } 1 


we shall never experience the wonderful power of His truth 


over other faiths till we study it as a vital part of all heart 
J wwakening of human kind. This will make us see, more 
tha l all eise ever can, how His hame is al Ve ¢ very name 


1 } . } 


the richest | C ‘y Of the ages to mankind. It will, above all 


else, make us see how in His own person and life He picked up 
. the prismatic heart colors of the race, and blended them all into 
that marvellous white light that made Him the Light of the 
World. Then we will say with Peter that nothing is common 


] “a7 


or unclean in the spiritual realm; and will find with Paul, 

that * God intoxicated man of Tarsus,” that every altar to 
the Unknown God is but a stepping-stone to the noblest and 
most essential truth of all Christendom. 




















CHURCH, AND THE WORLD'S 


FAIR. 


One of the most certain and 1n- 

JESUS AND variab] ! f the ] ize of the 

THE CONVENTIONAL soul or vital life from a religion, is 
RELIGION OF , a] e 4) 

: the persistent elevation of the exter- 


LIS AGE. ial sll ° . . hth? The 


vhicn its votaries exhibit. 


JESUS, THE 





terior, the form, rite, dogma, —in a word the shell, — is adored 
and extolled, as though it indeed were the real essence or being. 
Thus when Jesus came with a heart song for the world, He was 
issailed as being a Sabbath-breaker, as a disturber of conventional 
religious truth, and as one who spake against oe whic! 1 of 
‘ourse typ | the shell f Jud il ms; W hile on the other | bans l, f 
d sually the very incarnati cal 
rentleness and love, there flamed His most withering denuncia- 
tion against those who sought to e te the letter of the law; 
those who would use coercive force ; those who sought to exter- 
nalize religion or ] in it to state or secular power. To the charge 
that He was a Sabbath-breaker, Ile replied, “The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath”; a great truth which 
religious bigotry in ages has sought to obscure. Upon those 
who endeavored to hide the poverty of religion in their souls with 
long praye 5. ly oad phyla erl Ss, a d reilgious osten atlo 1, Jes is 
pronounced [lis terrible woes and denun neg In a word, the 
one central truth whic the great Na arene, by word, precept, and 
life, strove to impress upon the hearts of age py Pape in after 


follow LI l, Was that ie i yi 2, US // TAL /, ‘stood ad I ta ght 


it, was a lamp for the illumination and vation of each soul, and 
not a torch to literally or figuratively kindle fagots around those 
whose inner consciousness did not 1 ond to the law of love He 
taught and lived. “Render unto ¢ r the things that are 
Cresar’s, and to God the things that are God’s,” earries yd impli- 
cation a command of solemn and weighty import. It clearly dis- 
courages any attempt at a union of ¢ wa 1 and state; and in this 
and other t ings which no less solem oe se oa rhts, 
the splendid fore ioht of the o t Ma 3 8 trikingly en pha- 
sized. For wherever and whenever the church has defied the 
injunction to keep pure and unspotted from the world, and has 


su ‘ceeded in uniting with the sé cular, re ligion has been debased. 


the supreme right of liberty of conscience has been outraged, 
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persecutions have flourished, and not infrequently the state has 
been, through this alliance, transformed from a just protector of 
her children to an insane monster, who glutted her religio-political 


appetite on the richest and purest blood of the ages. That Jesus 
foresaw this result, is probable, and hence He so strenuously dis- 
couraged everything which exalted the letter over the spirit of 
pure and undefiled religion, which must ever be the soul of love, 


toleration, compassion, mercy, and divine justice; and by divine 


justice we must not imagine the insane and brutal barbarity which 
has, during a savage past, masqueraded under the mantle of 


divine equity. By divine justice [ understand something far 
nobler than even the most exalted ideals which haunt the 


minds of earth’s noblest children; justice which takes into 


aceount all influence and environment before it strikes a bal- 
ance, and into which enter the love and tenderness of ripened 


par nth l. 

In the days of Jesus, the orthodox or conventional religion of 

lea was a body without a soul. The fire and love of earlier days 
had gone out; miterialism had penetrated its vitals; and with 

t blind, instinctive consciousness, which would make a wounded 
lion roar to terrify the approaching hunter, conventional theology 
elevated the law, and assailed all who in any degree set aside 
the form or outward observances of the church. And here is a 
fact worth remembering: a religion which has become auto- 


matic, always seeks the aid of coercive force, asking the succor 


of the secular arm. Furthermore, she always seeks to parade her 
piety, as in the case of Judaism in the days of Jesus, when she 
whitened the exterior of the sepulchre and cleansed the outside 
of the cup and platter. It was so in the Grecian world in the 
days of Socrates. It was so in Asia Minor when Christianity was 


first being proclaimed. “Great Is Diana” became the slogan 
which preceded a persecution in Ephesus. It was so in Rome 


when the head of the empire, as has been observed, was at once 
emperor, priest, and atheist And it was so after the early 
church began to stille the voicing of the soul in deference to the 
power, wealth, and viciousness of a soulless, secular spirit. So 


much for the attitude of Jesus in ref to the externalization 
of religion, or the union of church and state. I next wish to 


notice how, when, and Ss LY LA originated, as there 


seems to be so much niu or t izht on this subject. some 
devout pe ple seem to imag » that Christians are still under the 


old Mosaic law, — which never applied to Swaday,— and which 
made it a capital offence to even gather sticks on the Sa/bath. 
Others seem to think that Jesus or the primitive church sanctioned 
by precept or example the union of church and state, or the right of 


the church to dictate to the state how people who do not accept 
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the teachines of the church shall conduct themselves. Hence a 


brief glance at the origin and rise of Sunday law may be helpful 
before we notice the problem with its special bearing upon the 


present avitation. 

Says Neander in his “History of the 
% IC" QTYN’ ’ i a a : ® ss 
PIRST UNDA Christian Religion”: “One of the fir 


Ws : a . 
LAWS. not the very rst, of the laws secured by the 


bishops in behalf of the church, was enacted about A.D. 314, 


} ; . } ] : | 
ordering that on Friday and on inday ‘there should be a 
uspension of business at the courts and in other civil ollices, so 


that these days might be devoted with less interruption to the 
purposes of devoti “Bl 

It is well just here to note the degradation of the church before 
she had come to the point where she sought any favors from or alli 
ance with the secular powers. I quote from Eusebius, who, in 
describing the condition of the churches immediately prior to the 
Diocletian pers utions, declares that: “ Prelates were in eighing 
ad tinst pre hy 3 people were Ti YJ ) Jains ?P j ~ i d hyp ~ 
risy and dissimulation had arisen to the greatest height of malig- 
nity.” The edict secured from Constantine in 314 or there- 
abouts, ordering the suspension of business in the 
civil offices on Friday and Sunday, was what w 
termed the entering wedge li 
legislation which, without question, checked the progress of Euro- 
pean civilization centuries by exiling free inquiry, outlawing 
science, manacling thought, placing a premium on credulity an 
hypocrisy, and destroying the noblest, purest, and most truly 


regal natures of the succeeding ages. When theologians or 
other classes su | in securing an ent ms Wwe | e, they re 


much like the proverbial lion who tastes blood: they become 
insatiable; | 
the sun-wors 


lence we soon find t bishops again importuning 


pping, Apollo-loving, pseudo-Christian Emperor 
Constantine for mare“laws. The royal pagan, while desiring 
the aid of the now powe ful « ergy, Was Nn rt pre} ured to cast aside 
the god to whom he had made burnt offerings in 308 * and for 


whom he had ever entertained more affection than for any other 


deity in the Pantheon; hence in his famous edict of 3821 (which 
marked in a startling manner the union of church and state in 
pre i ely th mia er inferenti ly forbidden by the founder of 
Christi nity we find the « Inperor emp oying the f lowing sig ifi- 
cant language: “On the venerable day-of the sun let the magis- 
trates and people residing in cities rest, and let all workshops be 
closed. In the country, however, persons engaged in agriculture 


may treely and lawfully continue t pursuits, because it often 





+] * Constantine gave public thanks in a cel ed temple of Apollo at Autur 


and “resented a magnificent offering to the god Veander 
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happens that another day is not so suitable for grain sowing or 
for vine planting; lest by neglecting the proper moment for such 
operations, the bounty of heaven should be lost.” 

This was the most signal victory won by the new Christian 
hierarchy in its efforts to destroy the religion comprehended, 
emphasized, and taught by Jesus, and for the substitution of a new 
paganism, moulded after the fashion of the prevailing religions 
of earlier times; and from that day we find the pure, simple /i/¢ 
religion, established by Jesus, which was so well-nigh formless 
and riteless, lost in the pageantry of a mongrel politico-religious 
system, in which the paganism of Rome and Greece was blended 
with the ritualistic fancies of ancient Judaism. It will further 
be observed that this first comprehensive Sunday law did not in 
any way recognize Christianity; it was Apollo’s day, the venerable 
day of the sun, of which the emperor spoke. On this point 
Milman observes: “The rescript commanding the celebration of 
the Christian Sabbath bears no allusion to its peculiar sanctity as 
a Christian institution. It is the day of the sun, which is to be 
observed by the general veneration. But the believer in the 
new paganism, of which the solar worship was the characteristic, 
might acquiesce without scruple in the sanctity of the first day of 
the week.” No references are made to the Judaistic law 
or the risen Lord. It was a law passed largely to please 
the worldly minded and ambitious clergy of the new Chris- 
tian theocracy, but to all intents and purposes it was a recog- 
nition of the ancient sun worship; hence Duruy, in his history 
law of the year 321 ordered 
tribunals, shops, and workshops to be closed on the day of the 
sun, and he [ Constantine} sent to the legions, to be recited upon 
that day, a torm of prayer which could have been employed by a 
worshipper of Mithra, or Seraphis, or of Apollo, q lite as well as 
by a Christian believer. This was the official sanction of the old 
custom of addressing a prayer to the rising sun. In determining 
what days should be regarded as holy, and in the composition of 
a prayer for national use, Constantine exercised one of the rights 
belonging to him as Pontifex Maximus, and it caused no surprise 
that he should do this.” 

I have cited these facts because they throw some light on the 
first Sunday laws, asked for by an ambitious, worldly, and arrogant 


-— 


of Rome, well observes: 68 J 


priesthood, and granted by the great Pagan-Christian emperor, 
who courted the church and praised Apollo. From the fulsome 
flattery exchanged by the emperor and the bishops during this 
time, it is evident, however, that each understood the wishes of 
the other, and each had a well-defined object in view, which 
Draper thus aptly expresses in his “ Intellectual Development of 
Europe”: “It was the aim of Constantine to make the logy a 
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branch of politics. It was the aim of every bishop in the empire 
to make politics a branch of theology.” 

Sunday legis| ition 1s directly opp sed to the genius of primitive 
Christianity. It is an insult to Jesus, as it runs counter to the 
spirit of His positive teaching. It is a pagan after-thought; it is 
an attempt to raise the letter at the expense of the spirit of true 
religion, ‘It displays the supremacy of the carnal or worldly 
minded over the spiritual, and in it he who runs may read the 
shrivelling of the soul of true religion. 

_— . Many tactics now being resorted to by organ- 

HISTORY _ ized conservatism are sincularly like those em- 
REPEATING pl 1 

ITSELF. the days of Constantine, and still more relent- 
lessly pushed by the Church in later times, when, after having 
sold her birthright of love and purity for civil power, she sought 
to make all men obey her arbitrary commands. Take, for ex- 
ample, the recent extraordinary action of an organized body o 
pietists who sought to make the success of the World’s Fair 


yyved by the corrupt and ambitious bishops in 


a 


conditional upon the government’s acquiescence in their peculiar 
views of what ought to be, regardless of the wi hes of the peopl: 
_ is, while it violates the letter and spirit of the tea hings of 


t f 


il t 


Christianity, is in perfect keeping w he acts of worldly bishops 

; - Constantine and his successors. The same spirit 
which fathered all the ferocious persecutions of the middle ages 
is exhibited in the recent efforts of the chu ! idolaters, as, for 
example, the attempt to boycott congressmen into obeying their 
wish. B w I give a rec t editorial from the Po f m Dai / 


Globe, as it embraces in a few lines a graphic statement of the 





A flood of sm petitions and memo) is rolling in upon Congress 
demanding 1 la riations © i nt in aid of the 
Chicago World's Fair ill be made wi proviso that the fair shall 
not be opened i 5 

So bold and di orial are some of thes 1emorials that Senator Vest 
was constrained to rise 1n iil it, 1 ( l protest t il hey prac 

uly amountes | " | } ‘ 5 val ? . 
panied by the thre bia wy memb ( s | te an 
aid or appropriati r the ¢ l i with the Sab- 
batarian p s la polls by the 
aen nat L « ( Cl Luis, 

Wha ron merits of } pecially as it relates 
to the s l lace of ex 
‘ ind 1 ] n ( ) ! ved to vy 
vecording to r judgmen dl « \t coercion of 
inv kinds >] h of try 

These me nol ils are is liv ad res | To con en who st ind n 
doubtful ground in the matter of a1 lection. The evident intent is 
coercion, backed by threats of all sort of p tical pains and penalti Be 
This device would s i very natural for political and secular orga - 


tions; but as an attempt to over-ride conscience and moral j idgments on 
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the part of people ostentatiously claiming to be religious, it is not a little 
open to criticism. 

If the opening of the World’s Fair meant the closing of the 
churches, so that those who desired to attend religious services 
would be prevented from so doing, the plea of those who assume 
that they have a monopoly of truth, and who wish to make all 
who think otherwise bend to their conception, might carry some 
force. But the opening of the World’s Fair does not in any 
degree interfere with the liberty of those who wish to attend 
public service ; th ey have all the opportunities they could have 


otherwise. Ilence the qu ‘stion resolves itself into whether or 
not an intolerant and bigoted monopoly who want to make every 
one do as th y do, shall control matters on this important matter. 
It is the « _ pirit of coercion revamped and pressed with the 


same tenacity which characterized the actions of the church in 
the days of » fi Inquisition. 
THE CHURCH 
AND THE SALOON 
MARSHALLED UNDER 
ONE BANNER. 


I now wish to notice one or two 
P ints relevant to th is much mooted 
pre bl m. The co he pres- 
ent hour is unig hat, for the 
first time in history, we find the 
clergy and the rumsellers banded together in a common cause. 
While conference, synod, and council of clergymen are busily 
gaged in passing resolutions, and while a systematic effort to 





en 
boycott congressmen is being carried on within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the church, the brewers, with — activity, are working 
for the same end. A short time since, Rev. Dr. A. i, Henry of 
the DeKalb M. E. Ch irch vex 1 and startled a meeting at Chi- 
cago, called under the auspices of the American Sabbath Union, 
by giving r pul licity to a piece of news not intended for circulation 
in church circles, as will be seen by the following report which I 
republish from the American Sentinel: “Dr. Henry created a 
ensation and foreshadowed his position by declaring that he had 


seen a circular letter issued by the beer Lrewers’ Association, 

instructing its agents to wt wk for Sund y closing at the fair, 

that the opportunity for the sale of beer might be increased.” 
Strange, indeed, is this spe aed ! The temple and me gutter 


marshalling their forces to prevent thousands of people enjoying 


the instruction and pure pleasure offered by the great In al trial 
Fair. The church and the saloon, one loud with threats, the 
other silent, but no less active; one a ted by a desire to show 
her external power, the other by gre« ‘df for gain; one represent- 


ing organized conservatism, bent on showing the world how all- 
powerful the ancient edicts of the Pagan-Christian Constantine 
: a ie e ’ 


are in the republic of to-day; the other representing t!] ower 
of unscrupulous avarice an a unlimited wealth, | Surely the toiling 
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thousands whose hope of seeing the world’s exposition hangs upon 
the Sunday opening have small chance in this day when the 
glorious old-time American independence is exchanged for cring 
ing sycophancy which bows before ancient thought, and when gold 
exerts such a marvellous power in politics. And this leads me t 

note the insincerity manifested in the past few years by the 
American Sabbath Union in its favorite role of special friend of 
the workingman. When endeavoring to prevent the publicati 
of Sunday newspapers, this dangerous and un-American b “ly has 
appealed to the laborers and labor organizations for support, on 


the groun ls that the laborer should have one day of rest for 


on 


enjoyment and improvement. But now, when an opportunity is 
to be offered which rarely comes twice in the lifetime of a toiler, 
which would fill the tired, aching heart with joy and enrich thi 
mind with useful knowledge, an opportunity to see the world in 
miniature, carrying with it great ¢ lueational value, this same 
organization is found laboring as zealously as the Chicago saloons 
to prevent tens of thousands of people from enjoying this splen- 
did treat; for the fact must not be overlooked that Sunday is the 


only day of the week when tens of thousands of working men 
and women will have an opportunity to enjoy the fair. The 
plea advanced that the « ploy es should have one day to rest 
would have force if it were not coupled with the insistence tha 
that day be S lay; but the demand that a sp ial day be 
observed, and that day the only one in seven on which hundreds 
y attend, re 


y the true inwardness of those persons who 


“oe . 1 } “yy 
ot thousands of other working peo le ce uld p ssib] 
} } . } . 1 


veals mos palipabh 
would deceive the working masses into the belief that they are 


. ° 


their special friends. The shallowness of the pretence is a par- 
ent to the dullest observer. If they were sincere in seeking the 
closing of the fair one day in the week for the simple purpose of 
ing the attachés of the exposition a day of rest, they would be 
‘ with those who are so ably advocating following 
the example of France and closing the fair on Monday, as this 


] 


vould wlive the en ployees the one day of r st, while it would 


oo 


. , bs , , . y 
» allow tens of thousands to enjoy the wonderful sights and 
be benefited by this un jualled opportunity to see the world in 


miniature who otherwise would be deprived of this important 


lucation and beneficent recreation. Moreover, the receipts would 
be immensely increased by this arrangement, as Mondays at 
expositions are always blue days, sparsely attended; while Sun- 
ad LY, for the reason given above, would be one of the heaviest, if 
not the heaviest day of the week. Finally, closing on Mon- 


day would enable the scrubbers to cleanse t] e gro inds and clean 
the machinery. It will also be observed that no one need attend 
who does not wish to do so. The pleas advanced by the mem- 
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bers of the Sabbath Union do not carry the ring of an honest 
solicitude for the laboring people, when they would, by their 
provision, rule out thousands of laboring men, women, and girls 
from the privilege of enjoying the exposition, to where they 
would secure rest for one attach 

Honesty and sincerity are as pleasing when found among 
gentlemen of the cloth as among those W ho have less opp rtunity 
to study ethics, and the position of the leaders of the American 
Sabbath Union does not savor of either h mesty or sincerity. 


The closing of the World's Fair would be a crime against the 
poor cana 

SUNDAY CLOSING It would also be a crime against 
WOULD BE A CRIME 
AGAINST MORALITY. 
vince any thoughtful and un 


Why ao tiie ch irches \ int th W orld’s lair Cl sed on Sun- 


morality. ‘This is a serious charge, 
t I feel confident that a brief 
imination of the facts will con- 


= 
1) 


day? First, to as nm irly as possible force people to occupy their 
scantily filled pews. 8S nd, because it is a step in the 1 laid 
plan on the part of ultra-religionists to unite chur ind stat 
and re-« a Christian theoer v. 

Why do the brewers want the World’s Fair closed on Sund iy? 
lo turn into their coffers millions of dollars which will bi spent 


by people who, having nothing to do and no place to go, will 
t ‘es where ld Tr is 30] a pr VI led the 
fair is closed. And it is also a well-known fact that the brothels 


and the gambling hells are always 1 ied with any effort made 
by the saloon; for they are a trinity moral death which flourish 
together; and the closing of the fair on Sunday in rum-dominated 
Chicago w 1 mean a |] t for the salo the brothel, and 
the gambling he Now | s look at the pr m sq rely, 
hones ind wit ull pre lj for t ment, cast asid First 
the World’s Fair will, in the v« nature of things, be instruct 
lv ind there re Vy wb The mi Is WhO tend w leari 
more than the y cou 1 otherwise in from years of reading or 


months of travel, and what they learn will never be forgotten. 


It will be a place where, without injuring or in any way prevent- 

ing those disp d to worship God in churches, millions of people 
‘ i 

ye. ] Pant . —_ . —_ 2. — ‘ . aca ; . 

ean obtain helpful en yment and endu Ing instruction, In other 


words, the effect of the fair, it is fair to presume, will be of 


immense value from an educational point of view. It will be a 
most enjoyable way of learning great, glorious, and vital truths. 
This is ul 1) ers illy conce d d to be the i ] ience expecte ] to ] c 


i 


CX rted by it on Visitors who atten l on week day Bs e lif benefi- 
cent on week days, what shall we say of Sunday? Will not the 


influence be as fine and uplifting for those who do not wish to 
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} 
} 
i 


attend church, or those who, after attending church in the morn- 
ing, wish to improve themselves in the afternoon? Close thi 
World’s Fair, and what will be the inevitable result? Zhe 
Nabhhath Unio . th 0). the brothel. ¢ d th gamblir gd hell arill 
have trinmphed. There will be 
gers in the great city with nothing to do. If it is fair to judg 


‘thousands of stran- 


J 


results by those now seen in our great cities to- lay, it will be 
easy to say which of the two great powers will reap the richest 
harvest. The mini try to-day in al reat metropolitan centres 
have so lost their power on the people that they can no longer fi 

the pews. I received less than three weeks ago, a letter from a 
leading orthodox minister of Boston, which contains the following 


l _ 

k but mournful confession: 

no reliy fron to spare. There is iy yoda ch eh herve Ve ligior 
truth és the central attraction. We ministers must conjure 
by the social principle and by amusing, lecturing to the audience 
in an « i 


waging manner, or we have empty pews. Look at the 
topics we advertise. [ do not beh twenty thousand persons, 
different individuals, attend morning or evening services on any 
Sunday in Boston.” 

Now the saloon makes no such comp! ‘the only cause of 


complaint made by the | juor power Is that there are not more 
licenses granted to saloon-keepers; and in our great cities, save at 
brief intervals when a spasm of virtue thrills the people, the 
Sunday ordina es which prohi it the P ning of saloons on Sun- 
day, are dead letters. And this is cially true of cities like 
Chicago, where the saloor OW ! the city with almost 
autocratic sway. Let us look at the f 3 as given in some start- 


ling statements and vivid pictures by the author of “ Chicago's 


Dark Places,” a Christian writer who spent months in carefully 


collecting facts and data for his work. 

It is an astonishing fact that in Chi » alone there are about five 
thousand six lund saloons. Place these s us side by side, and on 
each side of the roadway, giving each saloon a width of twenty feet, and 
you would have one vast street of saloons reaching over ten miles in 
cxtent. ... Let us look at a few figures in regard to the saloon interest 
in this city. Our est ites are carefully made, and we will verify and 
defend them if challenged. For the year ending March 1, 1891, the 
expenditure for beer in this city alone was not less than forty million 
dollars! fhe population is about one million two hundred thousar 
This gives an ay rage expen ure, for beer alone, of thirty hree dollars 
and twenty-live cents for every man, won , and child in Chicago, and 
these results are gained after the most conservative figuring. This 


would give over fifty-three gallons of beer to be consumed by each man, 
woman, and child in the city. ... Now, if Chicago's expenditure fo 
) 


er only amounts to forty million dollars, we may safely say that for 


eer 
all kinds of intoxicating beverages, including wines and distilled liquors, 
Chicago spent last year upwards of eighty millions of dollars. Is there 
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y Wi this int 
expended in proper channels ? lake the dire ry and se ta 
vast dilierence there 1s in the ! er « other businesses in Chicago, 
compared with this great saloon business, whose chief products ai 
drunken men and women, who neers, prostitutes, murdere rs, 
thieves, t ps, bums, vaygabon ward politicians, and ge l al 
ai li § ink S And yet this is e business we allow to ex n oul 
midst e, lorso we can't find ji the men \ want to. sent 
us in polities. Why don’t the ser le, intelligent men of this city sink 
every other interest in the etfort to crush out of existence this vile and 
demoralizing business, and en, Whilst we don’t believe the millennium 
would dawn on Chicago, we are s tso much wretchedness pov- 
erty would disappear as to make it a ] 1 to many whose existence in 


it now is a continual hell. 


How strong the saloon power is in politics in Chicas y bi 


gained by perusing the following irom the same author 
That the salo n Chi ) pposed to ] o r. and the 
d pre n ol el is en ‘ sive e action 
or the ) t l ae ) is ( rship an atte t 
, 
s m to . inance y i the following points were 
~~ i » I> ~ 
1. No el ) ranted as it in two hund feet 
r ul ori 
2 e ] rv firm to | é ( ne s ns 
3. No enses § ld be granted unless a1 ority of ‘ ty 
fo ners of the block ve the r ~ { F 
!. No minor should be served wi Lor, ¢ n for home consu ion 
unless by w n request of par 
Ss S es were made « t ( nee l 
( ed ( ul y s but the salo« hi ¢ ‘ Ladete ed i i 
ind rpa s spoke highly in its favor, but that d ! e 
) S i thes ré s or saloon-keepers in the co me > them 
S 1 t l entary law by votiz Lares rectly 


-~ 


A still further glimpse of the po f the sa cago 
l be seen by l iting one state ent turther, from the a ithor 


etore mentioned 


On State Street for instance, f 1 Van Buren to the Twelfth Street 
viaduct, there are sixty-six salo On Van Buren, from State to Fifth 


Avenue, twenty-two. On Fourth Avenue, two bl mKS, Lhere are twenty- 
tive. On Dearborn § et, twenty-live ithin two blocks. On Madison 


{ 
Street, from State Street to Halstead, t re l seventy ree, On Clark, 
from Polk to Van bu 1, two ) fift y-t On Cot e Grove 
A venus h to 22 xt On Wabash Avenue, from d to 
Jacl nS é thirt ive On H ui, from I e to Blue Island 
Avenue, seve 12 Now t re merely en as samples phe as 
tricts have not been speciall ‘ sen There may be othe places 
equally bad, or we If any reader will sit and calmly contemplate 
what this fearful array of saloons pestiferous distributors of moral, 


mental, and physical ruin—really means, he will find such cause for 
larm as to lead him, at le , to try and do something to crush 
the whole saloon system. We have shown that there are five thousand 





, 


six hundred saloons in this city. Look at the power in polities such fig- 


ures represent. Each saloon will average three votes — one for the pro- 
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prietor and two for assistants— three in all. This gives a total voting 
power of sixteen thousand eight hundred. Sixteen thousand eight hun 
dred votes cast as the vote of one man, for one purpose, and that pur- 
pose the protec tion of the saloon. 


It was necessary to cite the above facts to show two things: 


first, that the powe - of thi saloon in thi pP “uirde City is SO great 
th tit co an als politi 2 and ser mdl .§ f Sunday ( losing WEAINS 
millions or dollars to the saloon and an untold and inde sceribabl 


, j 


not disgrace Sundays. The saloon knows that for every dolla 
spent to secure the closing of the World’s Fair, hundreds if not 
thousands will flow into the coffers of the liquor tratlic; while the 
other two members of the trinity of ‘night, the brothel and the 
g mbling iY ll, will be corresponding] benetited. The church 
expects to gain a few more auditors for one or two hours in the 
twenty-four and also the prestige of having received a govern- 
mental recognition, even in an indirect way, of Constantine’s edict. 
But what shall awe say of the « t to ore lity which will Gnevi 
on th triumph of this unhallowe 1 alliance ? Many 
have been the crimes against humanity and morality committed 


tably ti ll 


in Christianity’s name for which apologists vainly seek for excuse. 


Shall we add one more to the list simply at tl 


organized minorit i 


1¢ behests of an 
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QUINTESSENCE OF I[BSENISM 
e study of Lbsen’s dramatic works has been 
ilue than the little bookgby G. Bernard Shaw, ** Quin 
Phe first form of the manuscript was a paper read 
Society, J it the St. James Restaurant July 1s, 
. ! \ t Mi Annie Besant. Destined at first to be 
ver of asummer holiday, it changed its form, and has 
e in the forest of literature. 
k «does not attempt to point ] pure, poetic 
S verse s has been effectually done for us by 
his four lectures upon the imiatist, nor 1s it 
the poet's life ilready Geo has become 
Mr. Shaw follows a different ti Mr. Edmund 
rin their efforts to assign the poet his place in the 
s volume has for its object ination of the 
noves the cable cord of Ibsenism. In the first 
The Two Pioneers * Ideals ldealists, ‘The 
Mr. Shaw has an opportunity to discuss in a broad 
er, W unravelling the thought Ibsen, certain 
it weigh heavily upon the centi A few quota 
e drift of the introductory divisions. 
eize is 1 il progress takes effect through the 
stitutions b new ones; and since every institu 
recog! on ot e duty ob contorming » it, progress 
ahiat nota established au step. 
1 iV « ssalie S cademand economic and 
e adapted © poor ma it and drink 
produ [I iils wh tba ire revolted by Ibsen's 
mpulse towards greater freedom as sufficient ground 
ot any cus mary duty, however sacred, that conflicts 
vere 1t evel is Tre is Lassalle’ social Democrati 
seems to ‘ vo to pieces conduct is no 
l i e cove ints 
wree W Mr. Stead in his depreciation of the 
1 sectl we While ela 1h 1 Clement oft 
‘ lara the mposition the womanly 





paper, 
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woman, he takes editor of 


Revie in these wo 


Ss 


the 


** Now of all the idealist abomir itions that make soc 1ety pestiferous, 
I doubt if there be nv so mean as that of forcing self-sacrifice on a 
woman under the pretence that she likes it, and. if she venture to con 
tradict the pretence, declaring her no true w in 

* The dome stic cares >more natural t tH ih thy miil uy 
career is natural to a 

The key-note of Lbs m is struck in 

‘What Ibsen insists nis that conduc mu is Vv itself by its effec 
upon happiness md not by its conform ysl rule « dea 

. . . P p — ' : 

Free developmen f the individual. Free evolution of selfhood, un 
checked by state or society, is the star that shines clearest in Ibsen's 
thought tirmament Life shall be no longer a stunted fruit, bulged on 
the one side With saintliness and dw ifed on the other Inte greenish, 
sickly toughness. It shall be round, rich, 1 pe, full in its completeness 

fhe reviewer questions whether reason should usurp the throne of 
duty: whether or not a reasonable ty let e firmest stepping-stone 
to the attainment of noble-being, while i Y dolorous. silly self 
SACTILICE The attempt of man to rea ‘ selthood seems a 
clutching at straws, a bes 

The intense s] of Ibsen cries out in B 

Do not le tl f e vear < S @ me whate 
you al bone ‘ i ely ! 

And panting under the order ot ture t ikes e soul exist i 
successive states, Ilenry Hlalla ers 

rhe burde f ss re " l ive sera 
to eX1s ple eu 

Emerson cheerily ca ul 

We wi veave no | is ‘ ift reds s ve vy 
with a divine ! 

The evolution SCITHOo ve ‘ ! ~ ve ol ol Ilartlhe = 

rati il self-in W ihe nas tia s tor its obi ind 2 
characte! 

The soul set i Spl a COSTNOS a ts to realize its highes 
powers, and feelit piecemeal condi draws to self othe) 
entities manifestil S pial tha ( wt is yvinpa etic A 
lations wi i hhumar \ ‘ I t hief « ( ) ot pertes dl perso. 
lity As bis p b ks rt rates ere should be thre en 1 of 
self{-dleve el seli-powel here he ( be the breadt , adpustme! 
to humanity, there 1 be the height of self l, or the coneentrin 
of thre pers nalit n God him lt su evo n briz peace " 
powell to the wiividual The question spru tl SO il to 
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the ideal or spiritual plane; the individual struggles to shake off what 
has become effete; hampering, embarrassing questions of duty come in: 
ind the socialism of Ibsenism becomes the mysticism of Ibsenism., One 
isks, Was Dora’s psychological difficulty of such nature that her self 
emancipation was of more value than the happiness of her husband and 


children? Should she not have remained with her family, and would 


not Mrs. Alving have been justified in leaving her home by the shortest 


cul £ 
Ibsen's plays are broadly and freely discussed in a lengthy chapter 
hat forms the bulk of ** Quintessence of Ibsenism.” ** Brand,” * Peer 
Gynt,” ‘* Emperor and Galilean,” ** The League of Youth,” * Pillars of 
Societs * A Doll's House,” * Ghosts,” ‘An Enemy of the People, 
The Wild Dueck **Rosmersholm,” ‘* The Lady from the Sea, 
*Tledda Gabler ie discriminately and psychologically analyzed 


We make but one quotation from the chapter entitled The Moral of 


Ibsen is eat a poet that the idealist finds himself in the dilemma 
f being um to conceive that such a genius should have an ignoble) 
meaning ind yet equally unable to concelve his rea meaninye as other- 
wise that Lele onsequently he misses the meaning altogether in 
spite of Tbs s explicit and circumstantial insistence on it, and proceeds 
to ter) fea meaning which conforms to his own ideal of nobility.” 

Just at s point there rises in our mind simultaneously with the 
weighing of ( noral force of Ibsen's drama, a noted etching by 


Ata e of the towers of Notre Dame there is a horned and winged demon 
vho perp ynite ites Paris, his head resting upon his hands, and his elbows 
a fla ‘ stone He looks down the Seine toward the Pavilions of the 
Puilleries, a : eyes have watched through long centuries the changes on its 
Phe face wears an expression of qg f and f fed obsey La Strvge’ 
Saw 3s e of Bartholomew, the slow process rof irts that took the ne es to 
is ¢ s have hear he roar and tur tof res ution and the clamor 
the near bells that shook the ray towers in the hour of triumph when a versatile 
riesthood praised God ind the powers that be Night after night he 
hears the low s ish when the s ide leaps into the water, and a steady, continuous 
murmur o1 lor umentation and blasphemy If we deduct the malignant feeling 
} , ‘ ! te t 1 demon, the positior f one who from a lofty height sur 
evs the life f re s Simply the position of s relatively to the multitude 
f me? Four ravens are flying about ‘ La Strvge like the dark and morbid 
oug «tl visit a ftv but too much tsolated mind 
he black poet, Ibsen, is the * La Stryge of our century: the ques 
ning Job of our generation. Ibsenism is idealism attempting to 
realize itself an ict the blottings and blurrings of the actual Im the ip 
pendix of **Quintessence of Ibsenism’”’ we have an excellent discussion 


f the dramatic difficulties in the way of the proper representation of 


laracters plays it also contains a plea for tree art 


‘What is wanted is the entire abolition of the censorship and the 
hment of free art in the sense in which we speak of free trade. 

















netrate the nde | ea et ’ I sh to 
ri \ ik mpress ea rs . es . pres ri 
contrary she is full of hope eve midst of the 0 B ‘ 
pictures in the work and the s ple story of the vast ext vre ee 
ness and vice depicted in many chay rs make the heart sick, and almost 
shake our faith in the iltimate ti mph of rig Miss Can 
howeve , “lives v1 rinle adeseriptl ms of the splendid work le ny Haus 
triously carried on by brave and noble-hearted men and women in the 
midst of this world of wretchedness and crime; and yet, to one who 
knows how small, paris to the need, all such work is, the glimpses 
of daylight give small comfort If we had nothing more promising than 
the palliative measures now being put forth to relieve the distress in our 
great cities, | should feel small hope for the to-morrow of our race. 


First, because they are wholly inacdey late Tf »>cope with the risin tide of 


poverty and sin; and secondly, because no palliative measures can check 
the evil which springs so largely lrom unjust social conditions, and which, 
n the very nature of things, will grow until radical social, economic, and 
political changes place the masses on a more equitable footing. Still I 
see great reason for encouragement The splendid but inadequate 
measures Tor recte ny those who have falle n, and lesse hing the misery 


} 


of the unfortunate. so eloquently dwelt upon bv Miss ¢ unpbell testify 


to the presence of pure and holy love on the part of thousands of 
Christians; but the limited character of the same also proves how few, 
comparativel ! e great temples have caught the tire of divine love, 
or appre ite e evil which, rough eir criminal s« . ss and 
in«tliffers ‘ ire treas ng up fora future reckonin Hence is 
I L ire 1] . measures 1 it we cal pe l etorm The « re 

sne } ts Ii Il, aise ers s i ’ ry any tar-rea ne 
‘ ( ( ( i i ! ! nis 

i ( I ‘ “ 
sal « ' 
" 
~ 

darkness and D New 3 Mr. J H 
Other H I ‘ Ge! I | 1) | 
hebie triv of Vo nes istra . i ip y rising 1 ( 























mopolies against ce tence- 





less settlers. hh s work we have a ipse of the ruin inaugurated by 
lie old power whet succeeded in contracting oun currency, and 
carried to a climax y the relentless action of the mortgage fiends. 
Those who are it a loss to know what has caused the vreat industrial 
revolutior Vhose opening mutterings were heard in the Republican 
defeat in Kansas, and whose loud voicing found vent in the great Indus- 


trial Conference held in St. Louis on Was] ngton’s birthday of this year 
should read this volume. Seldom have I read anyt ing so pitiful as the 
following story of ruin given by Mrs. McCormick in this little volume. 


Here is tragedy of the most terrible character: the ruin of the most 


honest, industrious, and temperate citizens of the republic; ruin which 


l 


came not as a result of improvidence or dissipation. Let us 


when we boast of our land of freedom and liberty. that the story told 


reme mbe r. 


below is not only a simple ré 


ital of absolute facts, but that it is typical. 


Phe * skeleton in the closet’ was a mortgage beariag twelve per cent interest, which, 


like a withering blight isted every hope, came off conqueror in every struggle, and, 
like a cancer eating its way toward the heart, constantly weakened the power of resist 
ance. A mortgage bearing twelve per cent interest is like a bed of quicksand; every 
struggle the victim makes only sinks him deeper down into it, until at last he is 

pletely overwhelmed and swallowed up by the treacherous sand. Only now and then a 


traveller is extricated from the mortgage quicksand by } 


sown powerful exertions and 
the help of influential friends. But few flies ever extricate tl 


themselves from the spider's 


web. Soon as they are caught in the net the ing spider hegins weaving new 
threads about them So with the mortgage business The lawmakers constantly 
enacted new statutes in favor of the monev-loane1 il the laws that bind and hedge 
in the borrower are bands of steel Phis mortg e, With both John’s and Marv’'s names 
attached, was the sl ww that darkened the home of the Thompsons, and was fas 
becoming so dark as to s re all sunshine ined tf seeming prosperity and plenty 


sink the 
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Think of 
it! Over thi ‘ mpre | sou r the shadow of 
( ni cr i ‘ ela ive Tinsuch states as 
Q)iil nie! ‘ a to r¢ ia ( LS i@ mortvaves are 
increasing and e ta s i ure lly bee ’ 
ants Ever sine ‘ unph of ‘ ‘ v hose ) S 
London ind Whose I Wall S eney becual ) 
be contractec ‘ ippiness of he g \ 0 people . 
Crown less ia S | imes have a Cl idk baa hi i¢ 
early days of i encroachment of the lon idl powe ep ‘ 
found many stalw { han plons; s Oliver PP. Mo Sena 
tor Logan, Benjan | Butler, Wend ‘ Pete Coope (rel a 
We iver, and cores OF others over wil the tatal spell of rvluteoc 
had no intluet but they were o It s at this time 
Senator John A. Lowan ttered e proplie words lich were 
scorned thi b Which time has so erally and terribly veritied: I 
for one exclaimed Senator Logar ! ( rend only to the mone, 
hola rs and t st ho ree e intel i ive | ed incomes. I « n 
see, asa f this legislation siness operations crippled, and 
wages for labor re ed 1 tL mere ] ul in see the beautifu 
prai s «of yo sg i ofthe ¢ it Wes vhich are bloomin + 
gardens, W ‘ rt homes rising like ite towers along the p 
way ot re t ‘ Lj I sil ne i el | can see ne 
gage fiends t ! h we | in ses ( opes of the Indus 
trious ta ers blasted as thev b ‘ nt I ( ise lis price W 
not pay ec of transportation ! dl Sol lions of dollars of 
flict LOUS tiway WKS aha I (is Cul e ou prerarprle OL thre Wes 
groaning and irdened unde ) deb ‘ states un s 
and cities incurred when money was more abunda and bright hopes 
of tl tuture ere to lead it the people ofou 
Western States »>uare rr ~ edu ( ’ e condition of serfs ) 
pay mterest on | ‘ nad vite ce s to the money-sharks of Wa 
Strect, New Yo ind of Threadneedle St ondon, England 
But such men as Senat s Morton a i ere overruled by 1e 
mor powe \ cor " : ) ved by the ris 
ot i i ! ( i I 3 ron owt Speculat x 
banke uiway t tre lOpPolists tlLmost all-powe 
Tink rin gov Tithe l Ss Wuads ‘ ‘ I t ela privileges ind 
While the currer is being conti ‘ he grea nonop 5 i 
transportation 
MASSES Ye v ve hie ite civil w is foug!] ver by ‘ V 
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old ante-bellum battle cry, ‘* Protection and Free Trade.” Thus again 


were the industrial masses deceived, while the chains of industrial 
slavery were being more and more securely forged around their necks. 
Phe present condition of the ivrarian population of ill sections of our 
land, no less than the terrible sutfering of thousands in the squalor of 
our great cities, j . blister on the brow of civilization, an outrage 
against freedom and justice, b. O. FLOWER. 


LITERARY NOTES 





* HARMONIZED MELODIES : ‘ une of a new volume of songs pub. 
lished by F. Tritt 108 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. It is a collection 
of four hundred of the best of the new and old songs and ballads which 
have attained more than a mere passing popularity: at 1@ vocal and in- 
strumental parts, all complete, are given with the words, the arrangement 
having been made especially for the volumes vy Charles D. Blake, the 
Boston Compost n the list are a nur r of copyright songs, never 
before found it scellaneous collection 1 the publisher paid 
lara Sums Of mor y to obtain ti rh? to rporat emi i > s 
book The volu eS, W ch is sel i Pos mud e1pt of Sixty 
eents (beard covers , cy» ) Ss om rt e 1 st hoteworthy musik 
compilations rece! sie 


THE NEW NovEL By HELEN H. GARDENER *“ Pray You, Sir, Whose 


Daughter,” is the most finished piece of work that has yet appeared from 


the pen of this gifted lady. It is also gotten up in a style worthy of the 
work, being one of the handsomest novels of the year. He who reads 
the first chapters will peruse it to the lose, and no one can read it witl 
mc bei y nade manlier and true. ) I ne ide its ace ualntance 
Tur RISk OF THE Swiss REPUB ivy W. D. MeCrackan, is a mag- 
nificent volume of four hundre paces | tins a large map of 
Switzer.and, printed in colors, No book of e vear will prove more 
valuable to scholars who seek to remedy the evils which now threaten 
our reyublic, as well as the general student who desires to obtain a 
clear ut terstanding of 1@ most ideal of epub s la vo le Which 1s 
it once scholarly ne hterestil 
A GERMAN EDITION OF * Wi IES as been issued in Switzerland, 
where we understand it is having an excellent sale. In this country it has 
recently passed into another edition It is one of the boldest and most 
scathing arraignments of society as we tind it to-day which has ever ap- 
peared, Some may regret the blu ess of me parts oF the volume, 
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THE COMMERCIAL ARENA, 


GEOGRAPHICAL location is often of the vreatest value to a city, and few places in the 
orld are as favored in this respect as E] Paso. It is situated at a pass in the moun 
tains which is the channel for traffi il travel from east to west on our southern 
border. It is about one thousand two hundred miles distant from the following great 
commercial centres : Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, C of Mexico, and San 


Francisco. Necessarily great lines pass to and from to all these important points, 


lantiec and 


and control the trade of a vast area of country. The Southern Pacific, At 
Pacific divisions, the Atchison, Topeka, an:l Santa Fé, the Texas and Pacific, and 


the Mexican Central all terminate at El] Paso. By 


eason of these transportation facil- 
ities El Paso is the distributing point for a large portion of Texas, Southern New 


Mexico, and Arizona, and the great central basin of the republic of Mexico, as far 


souti as its capital \ line is projected and is under construction northward to Den- 

ver, Col., which will pass through the vast coal fields of Lincoln County, N. M., 
] , + } ‘ +1 } } 4 +! + ] ; 

which wi rive El Paso control o 1e fuel supply tor the se ons named, and of the 

trade of the country through which that road will run. It is the point of import and 


export trom ind to Mexico, and its comme with that country is so rge that the 
port of entry has already become elevent!: in magnitude in the United States. 


El Paso is a city of fifteen thousand people, and across the Rio Grande is the city 


of Juarez, of nearly the same population. It has three national banks doing a flour 

shing business, two extensive smelting plants, three daily and four weekly news- 

papers, | yusines «ks and residences, gas and water works, telephone exchanges, 
e factory, and all the conveniences of modern | : also refrigerator works, reduc 
mn works, iron foundry, three large cigar factor two international tramways, 


ind capacious stockyards, a fine Court House, and United States Post Offi ind 


Custom Hous Its trade is extensive and growin The first railroad reached El 
Paso in ISS1, ar l all tis growt has been sinc that date. It is one ot the most 
yt Sing ves I isines ena n 
It is equa les f siden I scenery is fine a late excep- 
tionally agreeab ind sa \t points in its vicinity all t s of lite 
nd iv of t lu ( pl ibundanes The cit b “Oo k 
It ha iss ho Ss an restaul vod chure! t S i ( i 1s 
Dine people ire among Tie nost advan iin the nation tol it n in l h char- 
As asanitariu nexce { commission of p ins appointed by the 
French government has recently reported that the climat i] Paso and immediate 
vicinity is the best in the world for diseases of the respiratory 01 Health and 


pleasure seekers can do no better than to go to El Paso for residence or tor a sojourn, 


or for business purposes. It is a city of solid wealth and rapid and substantial 
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OUR VACATION NUMBER. 


Some Special Features of this Issue of The Arena. 







Mildred Ak 







Amertca;: or, The Land of Contrasts, by J. F 









IV. The first paper in th important series of BvacoN-SHAKESPEARE Papers, 
which will embrace tie lhest bri liant lis Issioh, pro and Con, which Has 


vet been published, after the mpletion of which will appear a consensus of 


opinions by leading Shakespearean scholars 
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Movement of tl South and West is the greatest agrarian uprising of 


Women IN THe Anniance Movement The wonderful Alliance 


















modern times. In it, from its inception, women have been leading spirits, 
and lara \ to their labors the Alliance t lay owes its formidal pro 
portions, In this issue Mrs. Dives of Washi eton City cvlves us, With a few 
strokes of her pen, vivid pictures OF some of these women, Who are even 
now moulding public sentiment over the broad domain of the West and 


the South. 


VI. VoNFESSIONS OF A THEOLOGIAN \nonymous paper by a leading 


orthodox clergyman and educator. 


The August Arena. 
ihe August Arena will contain a number of papers by leading womer 
I. Crus Lire; a symposium to which Lowise Chand Voulton, Mary 
1. Livermore, Mrs. I. WM. Poole, Dr. Jilia H s Swith, Mary Fe. Boyce, , 
Nite Ga ‘t+ VW ~ May Wright Serall, Natherine Nobles, Ellen Mitchell, 


and othe ro promi t women Ww ll contribute 


II. Twenty-Five Years on tHe Lr 











Ve. A Wows 





In addition to these papers of special interest to women, the number will 
contun cL S ‘2 the NShakesp 2B Discussion, several 
political papers by leading statesmen of special interest, and many other 


timel\ 
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Bacon versus Shakespeare. 
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In the Tribunal of Literary Criticism 
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Gannett Wells. Mav Wright Sewall. Mrs. 
Marv FE. Boyee, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Mrs. Hestea 
M. Poole, Katherine Nobles. and other 
u women We also hope to present 
le next issue a very notable paper 
by Mrs. Livermore entitled [wenty- 
tive Years on the Le re Platform.’ 
( Woman’s Case. 
\ bright and charming story by Mrs 


nderwood Wil ) t teuture 


Twenty-five Years on the Lecture Plat- 
form. 
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The Coming Political Struggle as Seen 


Through Three Pairs o Political 
Spectacles. 
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{n American Woman in the Savage 
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OUR POOR FUND. 


I wisu to urge our friends whose hearts go out in love and sympathy t 
the poor in our great cities, and who feel disposed to help gladden the 
darkened lives of our social exiles by giving them a vacation in the country, 
to promptly remit any sum they feel they can spare for this purpose. Last 
year, through Thr Arena Poor Fund, many hundreds of women and ch 
dren were enabled to enjoy rest and recreation in the country and by th 
sea-shore who otherwise would have been denied even this oasis in thei 
grimly tragic lives. I believe no one who visits the slums and sees wit! 
what anticipation of joy the little ones look forward to a trip out of the city, 
would feel that money thus spent was not well spent. Besides it gives new 
life and vigor to the slaves who are battling for bread and shelter. Some wil 
doubtless Say that the OTAVE is the best place for them. Ah! we all cling tk 
life, and no one more than the poor widow of the slums who has three or 
four little ones tugving at her vrown and ¢ illing her mother. 

In the June Arena, we gave an itemized account of the expenditures 
$1,285.82 of Tne Arena Poor Fund during the past year. Since that dat 
we have expended as follows: 


Beds and bedding to three bedless families St ) 
Aid in paying rent to six families, 
Groceries to twenty-six families, : , =) 
Repairs on twenty-five pairs of second-hand boots 17 
Medicine and fruit for sick ‘ ‘ 
Bread given on order of missionary ; j 
New boots and rubbers to twenty-two childre: » 
Supper for one hundred and seventy-tive industrial school children, lz 
Crutches for lame man 2 
Clothing for destitute family 
Special work among sailors A) 
Work secured for three men with families 
Eighty-tive free meals to needy persons ( 
Lodging Tol eighteen men, 
Femperance work among children i 
Coal in one (| irter ton lots, 
One special « isc of relief turn shed init 
a ‘ , , 

All the above, « epti the special S( t t ndigent tamilyv. which | 
yt rsonally nvestieat i. has cel eEXNpendedt i tI ms Of thre N t | 
under the auspices of Rev. W. J. Swattield l the committee wl 
ine under his sune é res: <4 t the following 
hee li ‘ ‘ ec 
Pos ey) z 
~ ~ l ‘ \ ) 
M M. J. W ( 
‘i { \ No { \i 
\ Ne | 
\ ft | l 
gt | iN > 

I had hoped that we nev . rT } a f @) 
modious home to be secured in the country, where large relays of the } 
could come every two weeks during the summer for a fortnight’s vaea 
but the returns have been too shieht Tor this Hence we must pursue 
sime method emploved last season Friends, | trust you will contribute fo 


the vacation fund liberally, as you feel able, for the dwellers in the torrid, 
stifling cellars and attics of our slums. 





